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Work-Basket. 


Tus work-basket is made of wicker- 
work, and is furnished with a handle 
and feet of varnished black cane sticks. 
The basket is lined with maroon satin, 
which is edged with ruches of satin rib- 
bon of the same color. The bottom of 
the basket is trimmed with a round 
piece of embroidery, and the corners are 
finished with embroidered tabs. Fig. 
80, Supplement, gives the design for 
these tabs. Having transferred the out- 
lines to gray cloth, work the flowers and 
buds with maroon silk in chain stitch, 
and the stems and sprays with similar 
silk in herring-bone stitch and point 
Russe. The stamens are worked with 
gold thread in knotted stitch. For the 
border sew on gold cord with maroon 
silk along the outlines, and work the or- 
naments in point Russe and the dots 
in satin stitch with similar silk. Work 
the embroidery for the bottom.to match 
the tabs. Bows of maroon satin ribbon 
are set on the handle, 


Work-Basxer. 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 30. 





Key-Basket. 
For design see Supplement, No, VI., Fig. 31. 


Key-Basket. 

Tuts basket is made of wicker-work, 
and is varnished white. The upper 
edge, the feet, and the handle are gild- 
ed. The trimming consists of embroid- 
ered white cloth pinked on the edge, 
Having transferred the design given in 
full size by Fig. 31, Supplement, to the 
material, work the buds with pink silk 
in satin stitch, and the sprays and leaves 
with green silk in half-polka stitch and 
point Russe. Along the outlines run 
on blue silk purl cord, and between the 
rows of cord work a cross seam with 
blue silk and gold thread. Finish the 
embroidery pieces on the edge with cov- 
ered buttons and tassels of blue silk, 
and set on pleatings of blue satin be- 
tween the embroidery. Ruches of blue 
satin ribbon cover the seam made by 
setting on the embroidery, and bows of 
similar ribbon trim the handle in the 
manner shown by the illustration. The 
basket may also be used to hold spoons, 
forks, napkin rings, and similar articles. 











Fig. 1.—Fawy-cotorep Tricot Beaver 
SacgveE. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp Camet’s-nam Sacqut.—Back. 
[For Front, see Illustration on Page. 628. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL, Figs. 8*, 8°-12. 


Figs, '1-3.—LADIES’ FALL AND WINTER WRAPPINGS. 





Fig. 3.—Grar Cioran Sacque.—Back. 
[For Front, see Illustration on Page 628.] 


For description see Supplement, 
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By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


I um my heart in a nest of roses, 
Out of the sun’s way, bidden apart; 
In a softer bed than the soft white snow’s is, 
Under the roses I hid my heart. 
Why would it sleep not? why should it start, 
When never a leaf of the rose-tree stirred ? 
What made sleep flutter his wings and part? 
Only the song of a secret bird. 


Lie still, I said, for the wind’s wing closes, 
And mild leaves muffle the keen sun’s dart ; 

Lie still, for the wind on the warm sea dozes, 

, And the wind is unquieter yet than thou art. 
Doth a thought in thee still as a thorn’s wound 


smart ? 
Does the fang still fret thee of hope deferred ? 
What bids the lids of thy sleep dispart? 
Only the song of a secret bird. 


The green land’s name that a charm incloses, 
It never was writ in the traveler’s chart, 

And sweet as the fruit on its tree that grows is, 
It never was sold in the merchant’s mart. 

The swallows of dreams through its dim fields dart, 
And sleep’s are the tunes in its tree-tops heard ; 
No hound’s note wakens the wild wood hart, 

Only the song of a secret bird. 
ENVOL 
In the world of dreams I have chosen my part, 
To sleep for a season, and hear no word 
Of true love’s truth or of light love's art, 
Only the song of a secret bird. 
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0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 23 contains an admira- 
ble double-page engraving, entitled “ The Siesta,” 
an illustration showing the Turkish atrocities in 
Bulgaria,and a fine page engraving, called “ The 
Village Lawyer.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gin- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER'S WEEKLY 
Sor September 30. 





W@ A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and styl- 
ish Fall and Winter Polonaise with Demi- 
trained Shirt will be published with our next 
Number. For List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 638. 





FINERIES IN SPEECH. 


R. SAMUEL WELLER, writing his fa- 

_ mous valentine to Mary, house-maid, 
preferred “ circumscribed” to “ circumwent- 
ed,” as having a deeper meaning, while his 
unsentimental father conceded that it might 
be a “more tenderer word.” THACKERAY’S 
Jeames is equally happy in his vocabulary. 
But while footman’s English is funny as 
footman’s property, it ceases to amuse when 
transferred to the parlor and the speech of 
the masters. 

It is three hundred years since Parson 
HARRISON, in his introduction to HoLin- 
SHED’s Chronicle, lamented that “not a few 
do greatly seek to stain our language by 
fond affectation of strange words, presuming 
that to be the best English which is most 
corrupted with external terms of eloquence 
and sound of many syllables.” As spelling- 
books have increased, and the dictionary 
has had free course and been glorified, this 
vice of fine diction has spread, till modern 
society, like Armado and Holofernes, seems 
to have been at a great feast of languages, 
and stolen the scraps. 

The habitual use of foreign words and 
phrases, when English will serve, is one of 
the vulgarisms of speech, which, as the Au- 
tocrat said, “blast the lineage of him who 
utters them for generations up and down.” 
Certain concise expressions there are, chiefly 
of French birth, withont equivalent in the 
vernacular, which we should be the poorer 
for giving up. But they are few, and, from 
much usage, they move so trippingly on the 
tongue as to conceal their foreign air. The 
rule should be to naturalize those useful 
aliens as fast as possible by dropping their 
accents. Beyond these, the modest talker 
can not be too careful to decline the com- 
pany of intrusive French forms. Soirée 
dansante, matinée musicale, and dozens more 
belong in this black list. Perhaps the ex- 
communication should ban the whole array 
of foreign words and phrases in the diction- 
ary. There are few of us so overflowing 
with ideas that the generous moulds of our 
native English are insufficient to contain 
them. 

The affectation of “external terms of elo- 





quence and sound of many syllables” is only 
less objectionable. To say “recently de- 
ceased” for “lately dead,” or “monumental 
marble” for “ tombstone,” or “residence” for 
“house,” or “ paraphernalia” for “clothes,” 
or “emporium” for “shop,” or “encomium” 
for “ praise,” or “location” for “ place,” or 
“locate” for “ put,” or “ attired” for “clad,” 
or “individual” for “person,” or “ window 
draperies” for “curtains,” or “entertain- 
meut” for “supper,” or “sacred edifice” for 
“church,” or “conflagration” for “fire,” or 
“vociferation” for “cry,” or “available re- 
sources” for “income,” or “lower limb” for 
“leg,” or “peregrination” for “walk,” is to 
throw a perfume of patchouli on the violet, 
to paint the rainbow with gamboge and 
ochre. The offense of the man who calls 
himself “The Skatorial Phenomenon” or 
“The Champion Velocipedist” differs only 
in degree, not in kind. 

GoLpsmiTH told Dr. JonNson that if he 
were to write a book about animals, he would 
“make all the little fishes talk like whales.” 
But even that lumbering giant could see the 
mote in his neighbor’s eye, notwithstanding 
the beam in his own, and complained that 
ROBERTSON used “too many words, and those 
too big ones.” LaNDOR said, that to talk 
well, “we must keep our Greek and Latin 
out of sight. We may be sure those vege- 
tables are the wholesomest and most savory 
which remind us least of the nutriment they 
have received.” COLERIDGE thought it a 
kind of providence that the Bible was 
translated at about the time of the greatest 
strength of the language. 

So simple, indeed, is the diction of our 
English Scriptures that to compare it with 
average newspaper writing is like compar- 
ing an antique marble Diana with a tobac- 
conist’s painted squaw. And it is fair to 
cite the newspaper as an example of current 
speech, because it is the library of the mul- 
titude. Lanpor found the language “ vary- 
ing every day under cooks, auctioneers, and 
compositors.” Some journals, indeed, are 
models of vigorous and graceful writing. 
Too often, however, their writers come with- 
in the censure of old Wirson: “He that 
can catch an inkhorn term by the tail, him 
they count to be a fine” editor. 

If this genteel pedantry were without 
remedy, it should be without regard. But 
good English can be made fashionable. 
When THomMsON published his “Castle of 
Indolence” in 1748, he prefixed to the poem 
a list of obsolete words, whose meaning he 


kindly explained. Among these he reckons’ 


“carol,” “glee,” “nursling,” “imp,” “ appal,” 
“blazon,” “sere,” and several more, since de- 
clared in good and regular standing. There 
is much flotsam and jetsam from the Anglo- 
Saxon wreck still floating in the stream of 
time which we should find our account in 
saving. But, without this treasure, we are 
so rich as to be wasteful. A whole army of 
words, still sound and serviceable, seems to 
have been put upon the retired list through 
sheer whim and indifference. These should 
be ordered into active service at once, and 
a host of overworked and weakly Latin, 
Greek, and French forms sent to succeed to 
their inglorious ease. 

English, with its genius for assimilation, 
and with half a world to grow in, is the rich- 
est of living tongues. Weshould be ashamed 
to cheapen it with tawdry ornaments. The 
simplest words that will convey our mean- 
ing are the best words, as the simplest man- 
ners are the most distinguished. JOHN 
Knox reckoned it a great gain that he had 
“learned to call wickedness by its own 
terms—a fig a fig, and a spade a spade.” 
And JoHN KNox was a master of English. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
WIVES. 

HEN people talk and write about the 

prevalence of an atmosphere of ve- 
nality being due to that of one of rotten 
luxury, and both of them owing their exist- 
ence to the influence of women, and of its 
being possible that women should at once 
annihilate the whole thing by wearing 
cheaper gowns, it is idle to deny or discuss 
it, because, being such an easy thing to say, 
the loud-mouthed and slippery-tongued will 
be always saying it with vociferation enough 
to make any feminine disclaimers quite un- 
heard. 

The self-evident absurdity of this propo- 
sition never seems to strike its proposers, 
who have forgotten that it takes two to 
make a bargain; and that if madame likes 
to set off her beauty, master likes to have 
his senses charmed by the sight of that beau- 
ty so exalted, and his pride pleased by its 
possession; and that if madame loves her 
airing in a sumptuous coach, master loves 
his dinner of many courses, with a choice 
wine for each, and brilliant guests around 
him; and that if madame likes her evening 
party and her admiring throng and her name 
in the papers, master feels himself lifted 
thereby, and magnifies his office. Neverthe- 
less, we are not going to deny that, whether 





responsible for all this or not, most wives 
have probably sufficient influence with their 
husbands to change or to modify it in all 
cases where it is not felt to be justifiable by 
both parties. 

That the last years have constituted an 
era of luxury new to this country in its wide 
diffusion is entirely true, and equally true 
is it that the luxury was brought about by 
the great abundance of money occasioned by 
the financial policy under which the late war 
was carried on, and by large sums becoming 
concentrated in the hands of individuals 
who, finding themselves possessed of the for- 
tunes of princes, began to liveen prince. Lux- 
ury there has been in the country before, 
that is, according to the luxury of the age 
the world over, the colonial splendors having 
been all that was possible, when more than 
one house was furnished at the cost of thir- 
ty thousand pounds; but it was confined to 
the small minority; and such was the rev- 
erence for superiors, and such the integrity 
of the time, that few thought of aping the 
fortunate ones unless perfectly justified by 
their own ability. But the democratic cus- 
toms, growing up as the republic grew up, 
necessarily changed all that, and, in giving 
general equality, gave every body a possible 
access to the society of every body else, so 
that one now sees by ocular demonstration 
the enviable splendor of those born to it or 
long accustomed, rivalry is generated upon 
sight, and what one sees another have, one 
endeavors to get for one’s self, and public 
acclaim becomes a thing of such importance 
that if one can not get the value for one’s 
self, one makes the pretension of having it. 
Thus it very often happens that the thing 
we condemn in a man, because he is unable 
to afford it, is but a means to his end, and 
the man maintains an appearance of luxury, 
and dresses his wife and gives his banquet 
and makes display of wealth, in order to keep 
his credit good, and help him toward his goal 
of gathering that wealth into actual pos- 
session. It is not to be supposed that any 
woman could greatly influence her husband 
under such circumstances, and it is question- 
able if many women would dare assume so 
much of a responsibility as to go counter to 
their husbands’ wishes in a strait so vital 
to their future. 

A woman in the least informed of her hus- 
band’s affairs will, as a rule, do what he 
thinks best in the matter of expenditure. 
She is greatly in the minority who will set 
up her will or her especial vanity against 
his interest. To be sure, she may influence 
her husband in the selection of doubtful 
means of progress; she may urge him to re- 
main in the vortex of business in the hope 
of accumulating more largely, when it would 
be better that he chose rest and quiet on 
what he has already accumulated; and she 
may warp his moral sense by daily expres- 
sion of opinion and choice, so that he will 
enter the devious paths of dishonor before 
he fairly knows that he is there. A woman 
has but to keep up an incessant iteration 
of her wishes in her husband’s hearing for 
him—if he loves her, for love’s sake and 
hers—if he is indifferent to her, for peace’s 
sake and his own—to endeavor to gratify 
those wishes that he learns by heart: cash- 
meres and diamonds, houses and horses, and 
balls and routs, if cashmeres and routs they 
are. She has but perpetually to envy the 
woman who has these things, to dilate on 
her admiration, to show her longing, and 
every sigh stings like a gadfly as the worker 
hastens to bring about the desired end. 

Yet, however it may be in the circles of 
our social centres, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land it is the woman, we 
are sure, that urges to economy; it is the 
husband that would spend. The husband, 
full of strength and energy, can not easily 
feel the time when he shall be less able than 
now; but the wife knows it will come, and 
the wife looks, too, to the future of the chil- 
dren. Even the old songs, those exponents 
of truth, chronicle this. 


“Oh, Bell, why dost thon flyte and scorne? 
Thon kenst my cloake is very thin; 
It is so bare and overworne 
A cricke he thereon can not renn. 
Then Ile no longer borrowe or lend; 
For once Ile new appareled be; 
To-morrow Ile to town, and spend, 
For Ile have a new cloake about me.” 


To which the thrifty wife not at all agree- 
ing, she laughs at him, urges, and argues, and 
at last cries: 


“King Stephen was a worthy 

His breeches cost him bat a crowne; 

He held them sixpence all too deere, 
Therefore he called the tailor loon. 

He was a wighte of high renowne, 
And thon’se but of a low degree— 

It’s pride that puts this countrye downe: 
Man, take thy old cloake about thee!” 


And the wife carries the day, for the good- 
man yields, and is heard muttering, half un- 
der his breath : 

* Bell, my wife, she loves not strife, 


Yet she will lead me if she can; 
And oft, to live a quiet life, 





I'm forced to yield, though I be goodman. 





It’s not for a man with a woman to threepe, 
Unless he first give o’er the plea; 
As we began sae will we leave, 
And Ile tak my old cloake about me.” 

We can not see but that luxury there must 
always be, of one sort or another. People 
who can honestly pay for them have a right 
to their soft carpets, their refreshing beds, 
their easy carriages. By-and-by, perhaps, 
the wonders of machinery may make these 
and kindred things attainable by many that 
now can not have them; but even when 
the promised greater equalization of wealth 
shall take place, there will still be a height of 
luxury beyond that of mere physical enjoy- 
ments in the possession of paintings, sculpt- 
ure, gems, and the delight of music and the 
artsin general. It is not to this that objec- 
tion can be made, but to its unrighteous pos- 
session and enjoyment, to the spending of 
more than is lawful to obtain it. The wife 
who knows how the bank account stands, 
and just what it is lawful to spend, and who 
spends no more, is not responsible for any 
atmosphere of venality and rotten luxury, 
however much she spends. The only wives 
who are responsible are those who, seeing 
time fly, say, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die,” or words to that effect, and, 
regardless of what the consequence may be, 
urge their husbands, with already heavy 
burdens, to assume yet greater ones, till dis- 
honesty and corruption become a pleasant 
shelter and hiding-place in the trouble 
brought upon them, and with seared con- 
sciences they find the way smooth again. 
Such wishes, such society, such venal luxu- 
ry, bring about their own downfall, for the 
castle will not hang long in the air that has 
no foundation on the rock. 





THE VICE OF HURRY. 


URRY is the modern Old Man of the 
Sea. It is forever with us. We can 
not unclasp the clinging talons that suffo- 
cate us. Heavier and heavier grows the 
burden day by day. We are hurried on to 
our work; we are driven in our very sleep; 
and if we ever pause in predetermined idle- 
ness, it is to find ourselves, like Miss PrEs- 
TON’s hero, “resting like fury.” 

Haste makes waste, says the proverb. 
Surely it does: waste of tissue, waste of 
nervous force, waste of temper, waste of the 
fair sights we move too fast to see, of the 
pleasant experiences we are too hurried to 
accept. The wise Romans cherished the 
maxim, Hasten slowly. It was well enough 
for them, we think, when the habitable 
globe was a little strip of earth, and science 
was not born, and invention waited to be un- 
derstood, and life was a simple and luxuri- 
ous estate, without past ahd without future. 
But what are we to do in an age when the 
patriarch’s span would not suffice to learn 
and to accomplish all that the time com- 
mands, and when a historic past and an il- 
limitable future lay each its tax upon us? 
Hurry as we may, we can not overtake that 
Duty with whom we meant to keep even 
pace. Were we to lag, we should lose even 
the path her feet have trod. 

If all of life were doing, there might be 
reason for this wail. But being is a far bet- 
ter, more fructifying, more helpful state. 
More than half the things we count essential 
to be done might be left undone with profit 
to ourselves and our kind. And the remain- 
ing fraction of imperative undertakings that 
now dominate and worry us can be easily 
accomplished if we take them in the right 
way. 

GOETHE filled out and supplemented the 
ancient wisdom in his motto, Without haste, 
without rest. It is the deliberate, regular, 
unbroken toil which tells on the work, but 
not upon the worker. WALTER Scott, who 
was a miracle of accomplishment, wrote to 
a young friend: “Do instantly whatever is 


. to be done; take the hours of reflection or 


recreation after business, and never before 
it. When a regiment is under march, the 
rear is often thrown into confusion because 
the front does not move steadily and without 
interruption. Itis the same thing with busi- 
ness. If that which is first in hand is not 
instantly, steadily, and regularly dispatched, 
other things accumulate behind, till affairs 
begin to press all at once, and no human 
brain can stand the confusion. Pray mind 
this—it is one of your weak points; a habit 
of mind it is that is very apt to beset men 
of intellect and talent, especially when their 
time is not filled up regularly, but is left to 
their own arrangement. But it is like the 
ivy round the oak, and ends by limiting, if 
it does not destroy, the power of manly and 
necessary exertion.” 

There is the whole philosophy of large ac- 
complishment. Yet, until misfortune com- 
pelled him to err against his better judg- 
ment, Scott seldom worked more than two 
or three hours a day. He completed vol- 
ume after volume at this easy rate of speed, 
and had abundant time for other interests, 
because the sun was not more punctual in 
the skies than he at his appointed task. 

Dr. BOWDITCH, a very busy man, transla- 
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ted the great Mécanique Céleste, giving it less 
than two hours of work a day. But then 
the planets he explained did not move in 
their prescribed orbit more evenly than he 
in his. Nothing was suffered to interrupt 
or postpone those daily two hours. D1ck- 
ENS said that he owed whatever success or 
reputation he had made to the habit of sit- 
ting down regularly to his work, and stick- 
ing to it a certain time, however much he 
might: be tempted away, either by external 
attractions or by the feeling that he was 
not in the mood for writing, and had noth- 
ing to say. 

If, then, head-work, which is proverbial- 
ly subject to outside conditions, can be thus 
regulated by will and made available, far 
more can all other forms of industry. If 
the housekeeper have method and a correct 
perspective, she can make her thousand 
cares fall into line and obey her. The moth- 
er who will learn to systematize shall have 
some delight of leisure, though her offspring 
equal in numbers the historic matron’s who 
lived in ashoe. The woman of society, with 
her hundred engagements, may thus find 
time for books and work and healthful play. 
Nor need the hardest-driven farmer’s wife 
despair. 

For hurry is commonly a curse self-im- 
posed. Either we try to do too much, or 
we try to do our moderate stint in the wrong 
way. ({t is not so much the pressure with- 
out as the entanglement within. A little 
pruning here, a little straightening there, 
and the gain in health and comfort would 
be incalculable. It was not meant that we 
should be ruled by our affairs, but that we 
should rule them. That was a fine saying 
of Sir AMyas PAULET, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, “Let us stay a little, that we 
may make an end the sooner.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PRINCESSE COSTUMES. 

HE French dresses imported for models at 

the furnishing houses embody the leading 
features and novelties for fall and winter attire. 
The word costume is used by French modistes 
for walking dresses only, but the late importa- 
tions show princesse costumes that are suitable 
for both house and street. The first impression 
on seeing the new dresses is that they are single 
garments cut and made together like Gabrielle 
dresses, and very elaborately trimmed. It is ev- 
idently the design of the modiste to give the ef- 
fect of the princesse dress, yet these princesse 
costumes have always a separate lower skirt, and 
their over dress is quite as often in two pieces as 
in the single polonaise. The two pieces of this 
over dress are, however, so intricately and so 
closely combined that it is often difficult to tell 
where the basque leaves off and the over-skirt 
begins, and the appearance is given of a close- 
clinging polonaise. To do this the lower edge of 
the basque is left untrimmed, and the upper part 
of the over-skirt drapery comes up above the 
edge of the basque and conceals it. Sometimes 
only the front of the basque is hidden, and the 
back is a well-defined postilion; in other cases 
the back is concealed, and the front of the basque 
is shown; sometimes the whole edge is tucked 
away out of sight; and there are not wanting in- 
stances of regular basques richly trimmed on the 
edges, slashed, and with revers in each seam, 
though the plain round cuirass has probably had 
its day. The effect of the cuirass is, however, 
obtained by hooking or otherwise attaching the 
over-skirt drapery near the edge of the basque, 
which is fitted plainly over the waist and low 
down on the hips. This over-skirt drapery is at- 
tached to the lower skirt usually; indeed, it is 
the exception in French dresses to find the two 
skirts separated. There is very little “looping 
up” in the new draperies, and all bunching bouf- 
fant effects are out of style. The low draperies 
that were introduced last season will be univers- 
ally used for winter dresses. These consist of 
folds, pleats, and wrinkled breadths sewed across 
the front and sides of lower skirts, either straight 
across or curved, or else they are placed diago- 
nally, but always in easy, irregular fashion, not set 
and stiff, and.in most cases the sides are arranged 
differently. The back drapery, as we have said 
before, is very slight, quite low down, and is 
made up of bows, scarfs, and pendants. A few 
regular round over-skirts are shown, but these 
ate not festooned to look bouffant, as at present. 
They are drawn together low down in the back, 
and held there by large long-looped bows. 


LOWER SKIRTS. 


Lower skirts of costumes are almost concealed 
by the long polonaise or over-skirt drapery, yet 
upon the shape of this foundation skirt depends 
much of the beauty of the costume. This lower 
skirt is narrow, clinging in front and on the sides, 
and long behind. Three yards is its average 
width around the bottom. The three front gores 
are sloped at the top so closely that there is no 
gathering or pleating to the belt. The two straight 
back breadths are sewed to the belt in one large 
box pleat, and have a drawing string about half 
a yard below the waist to draw all the fullness 
backward. Skirts of French dresses are not lined, 
nor are they bound with braid. They are widely 
faced with crinoline, on which is laid a narrower 
facing of alpaca the color of the dress, and the 
dress material is then turned up on this in the 
old-fashioned way. Silk skirts are the founda- 
tion of most toilettes. Heavy camel’s-hair and 
velvet skirts that would make too much bulk on 
the hips are fitted plainly around the top, and 
have deep Spanish flounces below to give the nec- 





essary fullness ; even in such cases two breadths 
of wide camel’s-hair are found sufficient for the 
Spanish flounce. 

The trimming of lower skirts shows little nov- 
elty. Instead of knife-pleating going out of use, 
it will be more worn than ever, especially in nar- 
row widths, finely pleated, with the edges lapping, 
and thus forming a single cluster around the 
bottom of the skirt. The same trimming extends 
all around the skirt, but is apt to be narrower in 
front where the tablier falls over it than it is in 
the short train that is not so much hidden. In 
regard to the length of skirts, we are sorry to say 
that, while the front and sides are short enough 
for comfortable walking, the back breadths are 
long enough to sweep the sidewalks. These back 
breadths, however, are gathered into a small com- 
pass to form a sort of queue train, which is very 
narrow, and therefore easily lifted out of the dirt 
of the street. A favorite design for trimming 
the skirt is two lapped knife-pleatings, each three 
inches deep, then a broad bias band and two nar- 
rower erect knife-pleatings, Another is two box- 
pleatings, with a knife-pleating between, or the 
reverse of this, with only a single box-pleating. 
These new pleatings are all pressed very flat 
from top to bottom, and are not permitted to fly 
out at the edges like ruffles. It is also preferable 
that the flounces should be of the wool or other 
material of the over dress rather than of the silk 
of the lower skirt. The over dress is usually 
trimmed with fringe or with silk pleating. 


DRESS WAISTS, SLEEVES, ETC. 


The seams of dress waists follow the natural 
outlines of the figure, and have less of the mas- 
culine cut lately given. Thus, though shoulder 
seams are still short rather than long, they are 
not to be chopped off as of late with sleeves set in 
as high as in a gentleman’s coat, nor are they to 
be placed as far forward as they have been. The 
object now is to make the figure look slender and 
long-waisted, hence backs of dresses must be nar- 
row ; and to produce this the shoulder seam is cut 
further back than has been the custom for three 
or four years, as will be seen by referring to any 
of the fashion plates in late numbers of the Ba- 
zar. The long seams in the back of dresses are 
most varied. Some waists have two side bodies ; 
others have but one; while still others are in the 
French shape, without any side form. There are 
many dresses with the long seams that begin on 
the shoulders, making long side bodies, while oth- 
ers again have the short seams that begin in the 
armhole, The darts in front are close together 
and very short, giving the appearance of a low 
bust. The neck of the dress is as high as it is 
possible to wear it, and in many cases has two 
collars, one of which stands, while the other is 
turned down in Byron shape. There are double- 
breasted, diagonal, square, and close fronts. Trim- 
mings usually extend from top to bottom of the 
waist, being wide at the top, sloping in at the ta- 
per, and widening below the waist line. Plastrons 
of silk are cut in this way. Sometimes there is 
a single plastron down the middle, while others 
have two plastrons set on a little beyond the but- 
ton-holes. This is a tasteful and simple fashion. 
Usually there are two rows of buttons on each 
side plastron, and one for buttoning down the 
middle, making five rows of buttons in front in- 
stead of the regulation three rows, as at present. 
Sleeves are close coat shape, with scarcely room 
enough to get the hand through at the opening. 
Pretty little revers and narrow pleated frills form 
the cuffs, which, to be stylish, must be simple 
and not showily obtrusive. The tendency in the 
richest dresses is to have the sleeves match the 
waist, yet there are many combination costumes 
with silk or velvet sleeves in woolen over dresses. 
Buttons appear on the sleeves as well as on the 
body. There is a great fancy for embroidered 
buttons, with a star wrought in silk on each but- 
ton. Pockets are both useful and ornamental, 
and of most varied shapes. Long-looped bows ex- 
tend down the fronts of polonaises, and play a 
pretty part, and also an important one, in bright- 
ening up the new costumes. 


COMBINATION COSTUMES. 


As this is to be a hard winter, the reader will 
be glad to know that combinations in costumes 
remain in fashion. There are combinations in 
fabrics and combinations in colors. Not a single 
suit is found made entirely of one material; hence 
short patterns and partly worn dresses can be 
used again as parts of new suits. There is less 
shading than formerly; thus, instead of a dress 
of one color showing tone upon tone of that col- 
or, bright contrasts in relief upon dark colors are 
preferred. For instance, the dark blue, green, or 
plum-colored silks of last winter will form excel- 
lent foundation skirts for new over dresses of 
wool or of silk brocade of the same color, which 
will be brightened up with facings, knots, and 
pleatings of cardinal silk. There are four shades 
of brown that will be used for costumes; these 
are variations of seal and bronze brown. The 
myrtle or Russian green costumes are largely im- 
ported in fine woolen stuffs, in silks, brocades, 
and velvets. Plum-color and navy blue suits are 
shown in profusion. One pretty way of relieving 
these is to trim them with bias bands of cardinal 
silk that are almost concealed with row after row 
of blue or plum-colored soutache, giving only the 
merest glimpses of the cardinal trimmings be- 
tween, 

The woolen polonaises and over-dresses are of 
laine carrée—square-figured wool—all of one col- 
or, or élse they are partly plain twilled serge or 
camel’s-hair, and partly striped or tufted, making, 
with the silk or velvet of the under-skirt, three 
materials in the costume. Gilded stripes on seal 
brown twilled goods are used for the sleeves, bias 
bands, and for parts of the polonaise, sometimes 
appearing as one of the side forms, or in the large 
square collar, or, it may be, forming most of the 
lower drapery of a garment that is solid color in 
all its upper parts. In description these new ar- 
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rangements may seem eccentric, but French taste 
has made them very pretty, and not at all striking. 

Silk over dresses are usually brocaded, or what 
is called damassé, in small silk figures, or else in 
the raised velvet designs showing leaves, scales, or 
geometrical figures, Conspicuous plaids and well- 
defined stripes seem to have lost favor. Small 
armure figures and tufted threads in the Knick- 
erbocker styles are still popular. One color usu- 
ally prevails in the brocaded silks, yet there are 
quaint moyen-Aige brocades made up elegantly, 
with gray figures on blue or plum ground, or gold 
on green, and even tiny cardinal figures on green, 
with much myrtle green satin or silk pleatings 
for trimmings. One of the handsomest suits is a 
velvet skirt of pale drab, with narrow velvet ruf- 
fles headed by fine gray feather trimming; over 
this is a polonaise of drab and brown silk bro- 
cade in very small figures, trimmed with a feather 
border. 

BLACK SUITS. 


The richest black silk suits have over dresses 
of black brocade, either silk brocade, or else that 
with raised velvet figures. The brocade basque 
has sleeves to match, and is trimmed about the 
neck and wrists with folds and pleatings. The 
edge of the basque is not trimmed, as it is hid- 
den beneath the brocade drapery which forms the 
over-skirt, and the effect of a polonaise is pro- 
duced. Very rich fringe edges the drapery. The 
lower skirt is of silk, with pleated flounces. Plain- 
er black silk costumes have two narrow gather«d 
flounces, with a cluster-pleated flounce between. 
Over this is a long over-skirt trimmed with wide, 
heavy fringe. The over-skirt is sewed to the low- 
er skirt, and is shirred down one side, while the 
other has long-looped bows placed quite low down 
upon it. Feather bands will also be much used 
on black silk suits, both as the heading for the 
bunch of ruffles and for triuuming the over dresses. 

Long wadded silk cloaks will be worn with black 
costumes, Fur bands will be most stylish trim- 
mings for black velvet and. silk dresses, as well as 
for the long cloaks that are to be worn over them. 
Black cashmere suits and the square-figured wool- 
ens will be trimmed with galloon braids, fringe, 
and: silk pleatings. 

TOURNURES. 


All bouffant tournures are abandoned. The 


long slender bustle that holds the lower part of | 


the skirt away from the feet will be retained, 
though many ladies prefer pleatings or fans of 
crinoline placed inside the skirt of each costume. 
The slope from the waist to the end of the train 
is gradual, and must be natural-looking, as the 
skirt falls away from the wearer when walking; 
otherwise the graceful effect of the new over 
dresses and shapely cloaks will be destroyed. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


SetH Apams, of Newton, Massachusetts, be- 
queathed $700,000 for the endowment of a nerv- 
ine asylum, where persons laboring under nerv- 
ous affections might be treated. Two of the 
executors declined to co-operate in the estab- 
lishment of the institution, and the Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts, at the instance of the 
third, has applied for their discharge and the 
appointment of trustees who will execute the 
trust. 

—Mrs. Maraaret F. BRECKINRIDGE, widow 
of Dr. Ropert BRECKINRIDGE, is building a 
church at her own expense, there being none at 
present in the neighborhood of her estates. 

—The visit of the son of NaPoLeon III. to St. 
Petersburg has been indefinitely postponed. A 
council of the Bonapartist chiefs has advised 
against it. The English nobility are very attent- 
ive to the young gentleman.” 

—Field-Marshal WRANGEL, the oldest military 
man living, who was eighty years in the military 
service on the 15th of August, received on that 
day from Emperor WILLIAM a sword of honor, 
of the finest workmanship, the handle studded 
with brilliants. 


—FERNAN CABALLERO, the Spanish poet and | 


novelist, is dead. ‘‘ Caballero’’ was the pen name 
of CECILIA D’ARROM, who was born near Ge- 
neva, in Switzerland, in 1797, and whose maiden 
name was CECILIA BOHL VON FABER. 

—The Emperor of Brazil is soon to arrive in 
Madrid, where he will be received into the mem- 
bership of the Society of Political Economy. 
King ALFonso will es at the reception. 
Dom Pepro goes to Turkey in October for the 
winter, and thence probably to Peking, by way 
of Teheran and Samarcand. 

—General ReaD, American minister at Athens, 
has succeeded in obtaining the revocation of the 
order forbidding the sale and circulation of the 
Bible and the American and British Bible Socie- 
ties’ publications in Greece. 

—The late Speaker Kerr owned a beautiful lot 
in the Northern Cemetery at South Bend, where- 
in is buried his second son, CHARLIE, who died 
in 1858, aged two years, his law partner, James 
A. GHORMLEY, who died of consumption in 
1862, and a little adopted daughter that Mr. 
Kerr took to raise. The lot is separated from 
the last resting-place of Governor AsHBeL P. 
WILLARD by anarrow walk through the grounds, 
and it is rather singular that these two great and 
honored sons of Indiana should take their final 
sleep so near each other. Mr. Kerr always ex- 
pressed a wish to be buried here, and designated 
the spot where he desired his grave. While Mr. 
KERR was a member of no Church, it is known 
that he was partial to the Presbyterian faith, his 
estimable wife being an earnest and devoted 
member of that Church. 

—Mrs. Custer is left alone in the world, hav- 
ing neither father, mother, brother, sister, nor 
child, and now no husband. 

—Mr. Wi.t1aM Back, whose admirable nov- 
els have been published by Harper & Brors- 
ERS, arrived in this city a short time since, and 
has now gone off by boat and rail to see America. 

—A lady who lived at Martha’s Vineyard died 
recently at the age of eighty-eight, and the la- 
dies who prepared her for the grave found the 
natural hair to be entirely woven in among the 
false hair, and so much so as to oblige the use 
of scissors to remove the latter, which had not 
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been removed from the head for more than thir- 
ty years. After its removal there were taken 
from it by actual count 180 common pins that 
had been put in, one at a time, to keep the hair 
in position. There were in bureau drawers 
ninety-eight dress patterns, of all kinds and 
qualities, which had never been made up. Some 
of these can be traced back to the time of pur- 
chase, sixty-four years ago. She left one elegant 
brocade silk dress which can be traced back two 
hundred years. 

—There are in Europe and America fifty thou- 
sand women who belong to the order of the Sis- 
ters of Charity. 

—Owing to the imperfect health of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Si@N1aGo announces that she has as- 
sumed editorial charge of the Grenada (Missis- 
sippi) Sentinel. 

—Madame JvLes Jann, who died a few weeks 
ago, was ADELE Hurt. JANIN married her in 
1844 against her father’s will, and told the whole 
story in his Married Critic, thereby drawing 
down on himself a storm of abuse, and provoking 
an encounter with Pyar. 

—A Boston correspondent writes: ‘In con- 
nection with the ‘infinitely loved Byron,’ it 
may not be amiss to quote the following from 
TREVELYAN’S Macaulay. It is MACAULAY who 
speaks: ‘The worst thing that I know about 
Lord Byron is the very unfavorable impression 
which he made on men who certainly were not 
inclined to judge him harshly, and who, as far 
as I know, were never personally ill used by 
him. SHarp and Rocers both speak of him as 
an unpleasant, affected, splenetic person. I have 
heard hundreds and thousands of people who 
never saw him, rant about him, but I never heard 
a single expression of fondness for him fall from 
the lips of any of those who knew him well,’ This 
impartial testimony is borne out by all we know 
ofhim. The merit of his works has nothing to 
do with his personal character. All the literary 
history of the world proves that the noblest and 
most beneficial sentiments can be uttered by the 
basest and most selfish of human beings.” 

—Rev. 8. F. Sm1rTu, author of the well-known 
patriotic hymn, “My country, ’tis of thee,’’ 
wrote another hymn, beginning, 

“How pure in zeal, how firm in faith, 

Sternly the early patriots stood!” 
for the Centennial celebration at Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, June 17, sending the lines from Win- 
dermere, England, May 30, with a note, saying, 
“It may gratify your imaginings to know that 
they were written partly at Sheffield, where the 
sweet Christian poet MONTGOMERY lived and la- 
bored and loved and died, honored and lament- 
ed, and partly on the banks of Lake Windermere, 
where WorpsworTH lived and wrote himself 
into immortality.” 

—A writer in a Georgia newspaper says, ‘* With- 
in the circle of my acquaintance are several 
young ladies, who, although most tenderly 
raised, volunteered their services, and actually 
spent the spring months as hoe hands in their 
fathers’ cotton fields. They performed their 
work skillfully and cheerfully, from considera- 
tions of economy and a desire to advance the 
pecuniary interests of their respective house- 
holds. Such conduct is truly noble, and chal- 
lenges the commendation of all sensible people.” 

—Mrs. SALLY Beers, of Eagle, Clinton Coun- 
ty, Michigan, has had the sole management of a 
farm containing upward of one bundred im- 
proved acres, which she has managed with suc- 
cess equal to the best farmers of that section, for 
a period of twenty-five years. She is now near- 
ly seventy-nine years old, and still has marvelous 
activity, executive ability, and force of charac- 
ter; has reared nine children of her own, and 
more than that number by adoption from among 
the unfortunate, all of whom are a credit to her. 
No person has had a greater influence for good 
in all that section of the country; nor is any 
one more universally respected for broad philan- 
thropy, earnest hatred of wrong, and practical 
judgment. This year, for the first time, she is 
giving up some of her cares to her daughter, 
Mrs. ANNA B. Smita, who bids fair to rival her 
mother except in health and longevity. 

—Less than twenty years ago Mr. Henry F. 
DuRAnT was the most distinguished lawyer in 
miscellaneous practice in Boston. He had suc- 
ceeded to very much of the business of Rurus 
CuoaTE, then recently deceased, and though by 
no means the eloquent man that was Mr. CHoate, 
he was more fertile in expedients for gaining 
cases, and was more seldom defeated. Many 
great cases and hard cases were put into his 
hands to conduct, and his reputation in the 
management of the most desperate criminal 
trials was great. His income was enormous, 
and in the midst of this flush of prosperity he 
chanced upon a suit in which he made a colossal 
fortune at one stroke. It was a case in which 
was involved some patent or appliance connect- 
ed with the manufacture of India rubber blank- 
ets. He gained the case, and took his pay in In- 
dia rnbber stock. It was plain this was to be 
good property, and Mr. DURANT was s0 con- 
vinced of it that, in connection with a few other 
gentlemen, he purchased all the rubber blanket 
stock in the country, and held in his hands the 
patent essential to the manufacture. Besides, 
right on the heels of this the war broke out, 
and brought with it a call for India rubber blank- 
ets for the army that was almost without limit. 
But now occurred an event which wrought a 
complete revolution in the man, and changed 
the entire course of his life. His son, an inter- 
esting young man, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, suddenly died. The father was deeply 
affected, and with the occurrence the world 
seemed to have lost all its attractions to him. 
He left his old course of life, united with the 
orthodox Congregationalist church of his neigh- 
borhood, and began himself the life of an evan- 
gelist. Never was a man more earnest or more 
devoted. Abandoning the law forever, and re- 
taining his connection with business only to 
obtain money for Christian ends, he has labor- 
ed early and late since that period—for now 
several years—in Christian work. He lectures 
and preaches whenever there is a call for him, 
and he gives his time to missionary effort often 
when not speaking. A few years ago he pro- 
jected Wellesley College. It has cost an im- 
mense sum of money, more than a million, all 
of which has come from Mr. DuRANT’s private 
purse. The educational feature for women was 
suggested by his wife, who is one of the most in- 
telligent and philanthropic ladies in the State, 
and has held office on commissions by appoint- 
ment from the Governor. It is meant that the 
— will be equal to any college in the 

tate. 
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Crochet Edging for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 

Tus edging is worked with écru thread, and consists 
of single rosettes joined together in the course of the 
work, and bordered with several rounds on the upper 
and under edges. Work each rosette on a foundation 
of 15 ch. (chain stitch), which are closed in a ring with 
1 sl. (slip stitch), as follows: 1st round.—4 ch., \hich 
count as first stc. (short treble crochet), 2 ste. on the 
foundation st. (stitch), working off the upper veins to- 
gether, nine times alternately 7 ch., 3 stc. on the foun- 
dation st., working off the upper veins together; then 
7 ch., 1 sl. on the first two ste. worked off together in 
this round.. This completes one rosette. Work each 
following rosette in the same manner, but fasten the 
middle of 7 ch. to the middle of the corresponding 7 ch. 
in the preceding rosette (to do this, drop the st. from 
the needle, insert the latter in the corresponding st., and 
draw the dropped st. through). Border the row of ro- 
settes on one side as follows: 2d round.— * 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the next free 7 ch. in the next rosette, + 1 
ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of 
these), 1 ch., 2 se, separated by 9 ch. on the following 7 


work the necessary rounds as in the beginning, widening 
instead of narrowing, however. 


Section of Cradle Afghan.—Crochet, and 
Point Russe, Knotted, and Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 

Tuts afghan is composed of single strips worked with 
white and blue zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch, and em- 
broidered in point Russe, knotted, and cross stitch with 
filling silk. It is edged with two rows of crochet scal- 
lops, into which strands of fringe are knotted. Begin 
each strip with white worsted on a foundation of 42 st. 
(stitch), working crosswise, and in the 1st pr. (pattern 
row), passing over the next st., work 41 st. in Afghan 
stitch. Each pr. consists of two rounds, one round going 
forward, in which the st. are taken up, and one round 
going back, in which they are cast off. 2d to 40th pr. 
(with white and blue worsted).—Work the st. of the 
square with blue and all the other st. with white worsted, 
observing the illustration, but in working this design use 
always three threads (two of white and one of blue 
worsted), so that no loose threads may be formed on the 
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Crocnet Epcine ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Crocuet INSERTION FOR TIDIES. 


ch., and repeat once from +; then 1 ch.,1 p.,1 ch., 
1 sc. on the next 7 ch., 1 ch.,1 p., 1 ch., and repeat 
from *. 3d round.—* 1 sc. on the middle of the 
next 9 ch. in the preceding round, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the 
following 9 ch., 9 ch., 1 se. on the middle st. of the 
second following p., 9 ch., and repeat from *. 4th 
round.— > 8 se, separated each by 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. 
on the next 9 ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 p., 
1 ch., 3 se. separated each by 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. on the 
next 9 ch., 5 ch., 8 se. separated each by 1 ch., 1 p., 
1 ch. on the next 9 ch., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., and repeat 
from *. 5th round (on the other side of the ro- 
settes).—1 stc. on the next free 7 ch. in the next 
rosette, * 5 ch., 1 sc. on the following 7 ch., 5 ch., 1 
sc. on the following 7 ch.,5 ch., 1 ste. on the next 7 
ch., not working off the upper 
veins, however, 1 stc. on the 
next 7 ch. in the following ro- 
sette, working off the upper 
veins together with those of the 
preceding stc., and repeat from 
*. 6th round.—Always 6 dou- 
ble crochet on the next 5 ch. 
in the preceding round. 


wrong side by passing the white thread over the st. work- 
ed with blue worsted ; accordingly the st. of one color 
side by side should be worked with the corresponding 
thread, while the other two threads are left hanging on 
the wrong side. In changing the threads they should be 
crossed on the wrong side of the work, so that the st. 
come close together. Repeat always the Ist to the 40th 
rounds until the required length has been obtained. On 
the squares of the finished strips work the point Russe 
embroidery with white filling silk, the knotted stitches 
with yellow silk, and the corner figures in cross stitch 
embroidery with blue silk. Join be Pr from the 
. ‘ - f , wrong side with a crochet round, and finish the afghan 
Section or CRADLE en eee whe Russe, Kyorrep, anp Cross Srircu ee rw outer edge with two rows of scallops worked as 

Benet follows: 1st round (with blue 
worsted).—Always alternately 
1 se. (single crochet) on the 
next edge st., 5 ch. (chain 
stitch) ; finally 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the first sc. in this round. 
2d round (with white worsted). 
—Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 5 ch. 
in the preceding round, 5 ch. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in 
this round. Into each ch. scallop of 
the last round knot alternately one 
strand of white and one strand of 
blue worsted, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 








ig. 2.—Borper ror Linceriz.—Wuire Em- 
BROIDERY. 





Crochet Insertion for Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincerre.—Wurte Em- 
Tidies. BROIDERY. 







Tuts insertion is worked cross- 
wise with crochet cotton, No. 25. 
Begin at the corner on one end, 
and on a foundation of 5 ch. (chain 
stitch) crochet in rounds going back 











Fig. 2.—GenTLEMAN’s HANDKERCHIEF. 
Fig. 1.—Gentieman’s HaNnDKERCHIEF. Borders for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tuese borders may be worked on 
(single crochet) on the following 4 batiste, nansook, or linen with white 
st.,4ch. 2d round.—Pass over the embroidery cotton in satin, back, and 
next st., 7 sc. on the next 7 st.,7 Cup's Kyirrep anp Crocuet Bis. half-polka stitch, and are finished on 


and forth, as follows: 1st round.— 
Pass over the next st. (stitch), 4 sc. 


Gros GRAIN AND CAMEL’s-HAIR Sacque. 
Front.—[For Back see Illustration, 
Fig. 2, First Page. ] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 8*, 8°-12, 


Gray Crora Sacque.—Front.—[For Back 
see Illustration, Fig. 3, First Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


ch. 8d round.—l1 de. (doubie crochet) on the next 
sc. in the preceding round, twice alternately 2 ch., 
1 de. on the third following st.,4 ch. 4th round.— 
Pass over the next-st. in the preceding round, 13 
se. on the next 13 st.,7ch. 5th—9th rounds,—Al- 
ways alternately like the 3d and 4th rounds, but 
the number of st. in the 6th and 8th rounds should 
be increased by 6 sc. each, and in the 5th, 7th, and 
9th rounds the number of dc. separated always by 
2 ch. should be increased always by 2 dc., so that 
the 9th round counts 9 de. 10th round.—Pass 
over the next st., 28 se. on the next 28 st., 6 ch. 
1lth round.—1 de. on the fourth following sc., 
_ times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third 


the outer edge with button-hole stitch scallops. 
The lace stitches in the border Fig. 1 are worked 
with fine thread. 


Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


TueEse white linen handkerchiefs are sixteen 
inches square, and have a hem-stitched border two 
inches and a half deep, which is printed in colors. 


Border for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 

Tuis border is worked on écru canvas-like ma- 
terial. The design figures in the middle are work- 
ei ed with maize silk in chain stitch, and sre edged 
following st.,4 ch. Repeat always alternately the with brown silk. In working the remaining de- 
10th and 11th rounds until the insertion is of the sign figures use fine silver threads for the light 
required length, and finally, to form a straight end, Borper FoR Dresses, WRapprinas, ETC. parts, and brown silk for the edge. 
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THE SEVERED HAND. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT. 





I.—THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER, 


AM piscator, and I love to catch fish; with a 

hook preferably, although I heartily enjoy the 
annual drawing of the big pond in Squire Salar’s 
park. Now many of my friends despise sea-fish- 
ing; a dull, mechanic business, they say, accom- 
panied by much dirty work that a kitchen-maid 
might turn up her nose at, in the way of prepar- 
ing bait,and so on. But I don’t agree with them. 
The change of life, the naive talk of the fisher- 
men, the charm and variety of the sea, the nov- 
elty of passing vessels, the excitement of the 
unknown as you haul in your lines, ignorant of 
the finny treasures that the next moment may 
bring reluctantly to light from the great mysteri- 
ous store-house of the deep: yes, every year, when 
autumn-time comes round, I leave my snug recto- 
ry in the midland counties, and, drawn by the soft 
wooing of the murmuring waves, I establish my- 
self in a little out-of-the-way village on the east- 
ern coast, and betake myself assiduously to sea- 
fishing. 

It is a village not altogether of the fishing sort, 
for the parish contains a good many souls engaged 
in agriculture. The church and landward por- 
tion of it lie a mile er so from the sea, and here 
there are a few small shops—a blacksmith who 
will anon be busy at a plowshare, and next with 
the iron of a trawl beam; and a wheelwright, 
who also dabbles in blocks and oars and spars. 

But the real fishing hamlet is close by the 
beach—a cluster of rough whitewashed cottages 
built of flint stones, and thatched with reeds from 
the marshes close by, huge bowlders planted here 
and there among the thatch to keep it snug and 
tight. 

Sin this hamlet nearly every year I take up my 
quarters with my 
old friend Jem Bolt, 
the fisherman. His 
cottage lies under 
one of those sandy 
hills, and is rather 
more roomy and 
commodious than 
the other huts. It 
contains, in addi- 
tion to a couple 
of rooms on the 
ground-floor, an up- 
per chamber spa- 
cious enough, al- 
though rather low- 
pitched, for the 
accommodation of 
a zealous fisherman 
like myself. Jem 
is a widower, with 
an only son, who is 
away at sea most 
of his time A 
niece keeps house 
for the old man, 
and looks after his 
lodger. 

A few years ago 
I was staying at my 
accustomed quar- 
ters with Jem Bolt. 
It was the early 
part of October, 
and we had won 
through a good deal 
of rough boisterous 
weather, and seem- 
ed now to be enter- 
ing on a warmer, 
more pleasant sea- 
son. 

On this particu- 
lar morning we are 
starting early for 
our fishing ground. 
Yesterday a long, 
low steamer had been lying there—with a cou- 
ple of black funnels, a rough untidy sort of craft, 
with a roughish, dirty-looking crew. The engi- 
neer seemed to be the only decent person on 
board, and we had exchanged greetings with him, 
and for his benefit I had tossed on board the 
Echo of the night before. The steamer was in 
ballast, and her nose tilted high in the air, so 
that a part of her lower sheathing was visible 
about the bows. Her hull was painted black; 
her bottom was incrusted with weeds and bar- 
nacles, and, if a landsman may venture to give 
an opinion, somewhat foul. She had made sev- 
eral attempts to clear off, but hitherto the wind, 
through her being so light, and offering such a 
purchase to it with her stuck-up nose, had been 
too strong for her. This morning, however, we 
found that she had got away. Favored by the 
slight change in the wind, she had gone off, no 
doubt with last night’s flood. She had excited 
our curiosity a little, for she bore no name, al- 
though there were vestiges of an effaced inscrip- 
tion on her stern. More curious still, when we 
asked our friend the engineer, we found that he 
no more knew his vessel’s name than we did. 
“ He’d only just shipped,” he said, “and he didn’t 
think she’d been regularly christened.” 

Well, to return to our fishing: by the time our 
pipes were smoked out, we were ready to haul up 
our lines, and as they came up, the fish hanging 
to them, glittering and twinkling in the water 
like the dingle-dangles on a woman’s necklace, I 
remarked to Jem that we were in for a good day. 
The fish were evidently biting keenly, and we de- 
termined at once to row round to the buoys to 
clear the lines of the fish already, no doubt, 
caught, and rebait the hooks. So, leaving our 
mooring rope fastened to a buoy, we pulled away 
for our lines. As soon as we secured the buoy, 
and I handled the first line, I felt by the tug that 
we had hooked a big fish, 1 transferred the cord 








ecstatically to Jem, who felt it gravely and hand- 
ed it back, “A eighteen-pound cod, that are, 
Sir; I lay a pound.” And away we hauled. 

Presently I saw an ugly white belly glisten in 
the water, and Jem and I simultaneously exclaim- 
ed, in accents of rage and mortification, “A dog, 
by jingo!” 

This rascally dog had wrapped my line round 
him like a garment: he was infolded in a laby- 
rinthine tangle of hooks and line; never before 
had I beheld such a detestable dog, or such a 
regular shackle in a line. He was eight or nine 
pounds in weight, and Jem and I had a nice job 
to haul him in. 

By the time Jem had got the other line pretty 
clear of the dog, we found that the fish had ceased 
to bite; we didn’t catch another fish all the morn- 


ng. 

“Break that brute’s back and pitch him over- 
board,” I cried, as I was sulkily making up my 
line. The dog had called attention to his exist- 
ence by a feeble flap of the tail. 

“Beg yer pardon, Sir,” said Jem. “Take him 
home, if you please. Bile him for the cats.” 

Jem’s specialty is his cats. He has half a doz- 
en great, gentle, intelligent brutes, that would rec- 
oncile the most inveterate cat-hater to the species. 
It appears that the favorite diet of these cats is 
boiled dogfish. Whether they take a sort of ill- 
natured delight in devouring a fish with such an 
antagonistic name, it’s difficult to say; I must 
own they throve extremely well upon the diet. 

We had landed ourselves and our dog, and had 
been warmly greeted on our return by Liz and the 
cats. I had almost forgotten my troubles and 
disappointments in the enjoyment of a comfort- 
able dinner, and was lighting my pipe and pre- 
paring for a post-prandial tumbler of toddy, when 
Jem came up to me looking quite queer and 
scared, 

“Got suthing kewrus to show ye, Sir,” he cried; 
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.“*WHAT ARE YOU ALL FLAMING AWAY AGAINST BILL FOR?” 


“suthing I found i’side the old dog. Would you 
mind coming down into my kitchen and ha’ing a 
leuk at it?” 

When I came up stairs again, it was with a 
white, seared face and sickly visage. What Jem 
had shown me as part of the contents of the dog’s 
stomach was a human hand, severed at the wrist. 
It was a man’s hand, but small and delicate, and 
on one of the fingers sparkled a handsome ring. 

““What’s I to du with un, Sir?” Jem asked me, 
presently, when I came down stairs on my way to 
the beach. The sight of that hand had given me 
quite a turn, and I wanted the fresh sea air. 

“You'd better take it to the police, Jem,” I re- 
plied. 

Jem shook his head. “They hain’t got any jer- 
rydictionary at sea, they chaps. Moreover, where 
’ad di’mond ring better go, think ye, Sir?” 

I hardly knew what to say to Jem. He was 
right, I thought, as to the police having no au- 
thority on the high seas, but I hadn’t the least 
idea as to who were the proper persons to apply to. 

As I stood leaning against Jem’s door-post mus- 
ing about the matter, his cats curving their backs, 
arching their tails, and rubbing confidently against 
my legs, softly purring, a hack carriage came 
lurching along down the rough sandy track, and 
within it I recognized the familiar countenances 
of my wife and daughter. An old grizzled sea- 
man sat on the box beside the driver, whom I 
knew by the sobriquet of “ Lazy Bob.” 

“We've come to take you home, papa,” cried 
my little girl, as soon as they stopped at the door, 
“to spend your Sunday in a decent, respectable 
manner.” I forgot to tell you that my family 
were all quartered at the lively watering-place of 
Buremouth, five or six miles away, and that I had 
undertaken to spend my Sunday with them if they 
would come and fetch me. ‘We've picked up 
Bob French on the way; he was coming over to 
see Jem.” 











When I was ready to start, I found that Jem 
was in close and earnest confabulation with Bob 
French in the back kitehen, and he came out with 
a clouded, embarrassed face to bid me “ good-by.” 

“T shall be back im good time on Monday,” I 
cried. 

“All right, Sir,” he replied; but his voice was 
not so hearty and cheery as its wont. 

Arrived at Buremouth, I found that there was 
a good deal of excitement on the beach. A quan- 
tity of wreck was coming ashore, and the sea- 
faring population were all agog to take advantage 
of the opportunity before the custom-house peo- 
ple got wind of it. 

That night, when I went out on the beach to 
smoke a pipe, I found that all the recovered frag- 
ments of wreckage had been stacked in a large 
pile, over which a coast-guard man was watching, 
pacing to and fro along the strand. 

“Yes,” said the man, in reply to a remark of 
mine ; “it is a queer thing about this wreck. It 
was a trifle coarse last night, but nothing to sig- 
nify; and there might be a bit of a haze, but not 
to call thick. I don’t know what they were about 
to lose their ship. Do we know who she was? 
Why, yes, Sir; a board came ashore with her 
name on, and the water-casks too.” 

“Ah! you’ve got the water-casks, then ?” I re- 
marked. 

“Oh yes, Sir; there ain’t no difficulty about 
them,” said the coast-guard, chuckling; “ that’s 
a commodity that goes a-begging on our beach. 
Why, the name of her was the Vengeur, a little 
French cutter in the revenue service; she was 
tender to the Provence, that smart steamer with 
the two white funnels as was lying out here a 
while back.” 

“And nothing has been heard of the crew ?” 

“Nothing at all. It looks strange that, Sir, 
doesn’t it ?” 

“It’s my opinion,” continued the coast-guard 


man, lowering his voice, ‘‘as she were run down 
at her moorings. heard some fishermen say 
as they’d seen a French cutter lying at anchor 
half seas over, keeping a watch on the harren 
fishery. Ah! there’s a gun.” He leveled his 
night-glass and peered into the darkness; then 
added: “ Yes, that’s she—the Provence.” 

The man drew himself suddenly up and touched 
his hat, as an officer approached through the 
gloom. 

“What do you make of her, Wilson? Yes, I 
think it’s the Frenchman, as you say; yes, I'll go 
aboard her. Bad news for Monsieur, this—ay, 
ay.” 

Here I recognized Captain Dawson of the coast- 
guard, with whom I had some little acquaintance. 

“ Yes, there’ll be a deuce of a row about this,” 
he said. “TI only hope none of our fishermen are 
to blame. Ay, ay, a deuce of a row.” 

I didn’t hear any thing more about the matter 
till next day, when I met Dawson again, who told 
me that the French captain had come ashore last 
night ; that he telegraphed to the French embas- 
sador, who had represented the matter personally 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty; that there 
was to be a thorough investigation into the cir- 
cumstances attending the loss of the Vengeur, 
and that a couple of nautical assessors were com- 
ing down to conduct it. In the mean time re- 
ports came from the coast a little to the north- 
ward of my fishing village of dead bodies coming 
ashore—seamen, but no officer as yet: the unfor- 
tunate crew of the Frenchman, no doubt. 

It wasn’t till I got back to my quarters with 
Jem Bolt, and began my fishing operations again, 
that I connected my recollection of what Jem had 
found in the dogfish with my knowledge of the 
loss of the Vengeur. 

We had anchored our boat, and I was busy 
getting in the line, when, turning suddenly round 
to ask Jem for a bit of bait, I found him in a sort 
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of brown-study, turning over and over in his 
hands a little bit of tarred rope. 

“What have you got there, Jem ?’’I said, care- 
lessly. 

Jem looked up, with a flush on his face. “What 
do ye make of ’im, Sir?” he said, anxiously, hold- 
ing it out to me doubtingly, and yet as if moved 
by some sudden irresistible impulse. ‘“ Leuk at 
‘im, Sir. Do yew think that bit of rope was made 
ee this country? Ain’t he furrin, Sir?” 

“ Well,” said I, “ there’s certainly a bit of queer- 
looking fibre about it; but I should say it was 
nothing but a piece of a hawser belonging to a 
fishing boat.” 

“Tt hain’t northin’ of the sort, Sir,” cried Jem, 
quite passionately. “Tell ye he’s a furriner.” 

“Well, what does it matter?” said I; “ what’s 
the odds about the bit of rope?” 

“ Leuk here,” said Jem, “ yew’re a paason, Mais- 
ter Brown, and if a body said aught to yew in 
secret like, yew’d be bound to keep it close ?” 

“ Well, yes,” I replied, “if any thing was told 
me in my ministerial capacity, I should never re- 
veal it; but I’m only a fisherman now, you know, 
Jem.” 

“So was the Apawstles,” said Jem, eagerly ; 
“and do yew think as if I'd gorn to one on ’em 
when they was on the ’arth, and said, ‘I’ve got a 
bit of trouble I waant to talk to ye about,’ as 
he’d have put me off with saying, ‘Oh, I’m only 
a fisherman ?’” 

Jem looked up eagerly in my face. There was 
a good deal of tact in the rough old man, after 
all; perhaps he had gone the surest way to elicit 
my sympathy, and, if he desired it, secure my se- 
crecy. We were a mile or more out at sea, and 
Jem was at home, as it were, in his own craft, and 
I should have felt doubly bound to respect any 
confession that Jem might have to make. But 
I didn’t desire to hear any. It didn’t come to me 
in the regular course of my duty, and I shrank 
from any possible 
entanglement with 
what, from Jem’s 
manner, 1 thought 
might prove an ugly 
secret. So I tried 
to evade the sub 
ject, and began to 
talk of other things, 
and busy myself 
with the lines. But 
he was not to be 
turned away from 
his point. 

“T want yew to 
promise me,” he 
said, after a pause 
of silence, “as ye’ll 
not say northin’ 
about what I found 
in the fish.” 

“But, Jem,” I 
said, “I can’t prom- 
ise any thing of the 
kind, There’s mur- 
der been done, I 
believe, or some- 
thing of the sort, 
and if I held my 
peace, the very 
stones would cry 
out.” 

“Let ’em cry, 
said Jem, “but 
don’t you say north 
in’, Leuk here, 
Sir,’ he went on, 
leaning forward 
and sinking his 
voice into a whis- 
per: “that thar bit 


” 


of rope, Sir, was 
iside the dead 
man’s hand. "Twas 


the tar on it that 

made it stick, Sir. 

Now leuk here 
again, Sir,” he continued, speaking in an eager, 
appealing kind of way: “suppose yew was in a 
craft as had the misfortune to run a wessel 
down, and suppose, for the sake of argyment, as 
yew was a pore man, as your craft was all yew and 
your mates had to live upon. Well, it’s a dark 
night, and ye are all dead with sleep: ye’ve been 
fishing and fighting for your lives on the mighty 
deep day and night, rain and blow, a-toiling for 
your daily bread—ay, you’re drunk with sleep, 
you and your mates. But you’ve got a hold full 
of good fish, and a slapping wind right ahind ye, 
and your craft is leaping over the waves, sing- 
ing through the water, the tiller just quivering 
to your touch, but ne’er a shiver in your sails, 
and yew heading right straight for home. Well, 
you drop off into a bit of a doze, and ye seem 
to see the lights of the town twinkling about 
ye, and the red light at the harbor mouth. And 
then there’s a shock and a crash, and you're 
pitched forward on your hands and knees; and 
behold it’s over in a moment; there’s a sheet 
gone here and a block there, and your sails is 
lashing about like scarpin’s tails, and the great 
waves sweeping ye from stem to starn; but your 
mates work like men, and in another minute 
you’re safe again, and running with the wind, 
and yew peer out into the darkness, and there’s 
no sign of northin’ but the water foaming and 
lathering about ye, and yew feel a kind of all 
overishness—first, as you’ve saved your own ship, 
an’ then as there’s nobody to tell as yew’ve run 
another down—for, mark ye, it’s all over with yew 
if that’s found out. Why, if yew was in the right 
of it, ye’d be ruined among the big-wigs; they 
chaw up pore men like grass. Well, anyhow, 
yew’re clear of it, ye think ; never a soul know- 
ing northin’ about it but your own men as all 
swim in the same boat, and hold their lives ac- 
cordingly. And just as yew’re conning all this 
over, ye hear a hail right out from the sea, and 
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lo and behold, as you clap eyes over the wessel’s 
side, then yew see a chap hanging on to a rope; 
not one of your own chaps, but a furriner, with a 
bit of goold-lace about his neck. Then all of a 
sudden it rooshes upon you what it means to 
have him come aboard, and you snatches up the 
first thing as comes to hand—” 

Jem had described the scene as if he saw the 
whole thing before him ; his eyes dilated, the sail- 
or’s mark between his brows showed in strong, 
rigid lines; he seized the boat-hvok as he spoke, 
and flourished it over his head. “What would 
ye do, Sir? Come, tell me,” he shouted, sharply 
and fiercely. 

“ Why, haul the man aboard, and then go down 
on my knees and thank God that a fellow-creat- 
ure had been saved.” 

“ Ay, that’s what I should do,” whispered Jem, 
letting go of the boat-hook, and drawing the back 
of his hand across his eyes. ‘“ Yes, I du believe, 
bless God, that’s what I should du, and a’most 
any of my comrades, mariners or fishermen. But 
then, Sir, if there was a weaker fellow-wessel—as 
you tell us out of the Bible, Sir—a brother, or if 
you said a son; perhaps, oh! what would you do 
yourself, Sir?” cried Jem, with a world of sorrow 
in his voice. “You wouldn’t go and split upon 
him, sure ?” 

I hardly knew what to make of Jem’s strange, 
excited ways, so different from his ordinary, im- 
perturbable demeanor. But I advised him to show 
what he had found. At the same time, at his 


earnest request, I promised him that I would take | 


no further notice of what I had already seen and 
heard, but leave the matter to his own conscience. 

When we reached home after the morning’s 
fishing, we found quite an excitement about Jem’s 
cottage. His niece Lizzie came running down to 
the beach to meet us. “ Cap’n Bill’s come home,” 
she cried, in quick, joyful accents ; “ Cap’n Bill’s 
come, uncle !” 

Captain Bill was Jem’s only son, and the master 
of a herring boat that hailed from Buremouth— 
the Lively Fanny, a fine smack of some fifty tons, 
the smartest sailer belonging to the port. Cap- 
tain Bill was shrewdly suspected in our village to 
be sweethearting his cousin Lizzie, and rumor said 
that as soon as his father could get another house- 
keeper, the pair had determined to marry and set 
up house at Buremouth. 

“ Ay, ay; what’s brought Bill home?” said Jem, 
a look of deep anxiety crossing his face ; “‘ what’s 
brought him home, right in middle of har’n fish- 
ing?” 

I think that Jem would have liked to prevent 
my coming back to the cottage before he had 
seen his son; but I was cold and tired, and de- 
feated all his transparent manceuvres, Captain 
Bill was seated by the fire in a rather despondent 
attitude, taking no notice of the cats that curvet- 
ed and pranced about his legs. He was a fine 
young seaman, with a fair, pleasant face, covered 
with a short, crisp brown beard that projected 
outward from his chin in a regular fisherman’s 
frill. He was dressed in a pea-jacket over a blue 
guernsey shirt, with white “duffel” breeches, but- 
toned at the knee, blue worsted stockings, and an- 
kle-boots ; in his hand he carried a seal-skin cap. 
He nodded to his father with the undemonstrative 
brusquerie of his class, and the old man hardly re- 
turned his greeting as he moved about, putting 
away his gear and tackle. But it was easy to see 
under this mask of apparent indifference a keen 
and eager interest and anxiety. 

“What's the best news with you, Bill?” I asked, 
as I shook hands with him heartily, for the cap’n 
was an old friend of mine. 

“ Would you kindly walk up stairs, Mr. Brown ?” 
interrupted Jem, who was bustling about me with 
strange solicitude. “Liz has got every thing 
ready for ye, and we're in such a mess down 
here.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind it,” I said, taking my stand 
by the fire and warming my hands over the blaze. 
“T'll stop here and warm myself, and have a chat 
with Bill. What brings you home, captain, right 
in the middle of the herring fishery ?” 

“ Well, Sir,” he replied, “I’ve happened a bit 
of a misfortune; my craft came into collision. 
Why, what’s to do, father?” I had a dim idea 
that Jem was behind me gesticulating violently 
to his son; but when I turned round his face was 
quite impassible. 

“TI know, Bill,” cried the old man; “I hard of 
that, Bill; jammed your boat against the pier, 
you did?” 

“Pier be hanged!” said Bill, contemptuously 
disregarding all the cunning inflections of his 
father’s voice, in his indignation at the imputa- 
tion conveyed on his seamanship. “Tell you it 
were pitch-dark, and a heavy sea running.” 

“© Lord! Bill, don’t say that!” cried the old 
man, breaking down all of a sudden; “don’t say 
as it was yew as run down the Frenchie.” 

“ How should I know who I run down %” cried 
Bill, indignantly. “Tell you as it were pitch-dark, 
and a heavy sea running. Why, you knows all 
about it, father, for Lazy Bob brought you word 
about it the very next day, he tell me.” 

“What are you all flaming away against Bill 
for?” cried Lizzie, coming in at this moment. 
Standing in the open door, the sunshine, stream- 
ing in past her, fell upon the haggard, excited 
faces of father and son, bringing them out into 
strange prominence and distinctness. All of a 
sudden the sunlight was eclipsed, the doorway 
was darkened by a tall, portly figure; Lizzie was 
pushed gently on one side, and the figure of Cap- 
tain Dawson appeared on the threshold. Close 
behind him was a foreign-looking officer in full 
uniform, with sword and epaulettes, and with him 
an officer, an inspector, I think, of police. Sev- 
eral seamen and constables were visible outside. 

“ Now, my lad,” said Dawson, advancing and 
laying his hand on the young seaman’s shoulder, 
“we've come here to ask you a few questions, 
and you'll give straightforward answers. 
This gg Racal Thisbaut, of the Provence, a 
French corvette, and he is making inquiry as to 





the fate of the Vengeur and her crew, supposed 
to have been run down and sunk at her anchor- 
age on the night of Friday or morning of Satur- 
day last. Now we know that your craft was in 
collision with some other on that night. What 
have you to say? speak out like a man.” 

“It would be well,” said the police officer, in a 
smooth, oily voice, “to caution William Bolt that 
any answers he may give may hereafter be used 
against him.” 

“Ah! you hear what he says,” cried Dawson, 
waving his hand toward the inspector. 

“Don’t yew say a word to ’em, Bill,” cried Jem, 

in a harsh, strained voice; “they'll wring the 
words out of your mouth to be witnesses again 
ve.” 
“Tt isn’t a British seaman,” cried the captain, 
“that wants to be cautioned about this and that 
and the other. Speak out like a man, and tell 
us all you know.” 

“You hear what father says,” said the young 
man, in a perplexed, hesitating voice. 

“A pretty plain acknowledgment of guilt, I 
think,” said Dawson. “ Well, it only remains 
for the police to search the house to ascertain if 
there are any traces of the occurrence. I’m sor- 
ry to have to inconvenience you, Mr. Brown,” he 
went on, turning round to offer me his hand; 
“but it will be necessary to search the whole 
house.” 

While he was talking to me, the police had 
quietly spread themselves over the place, and 
were ransacking every corner of it. Jem and 
Captain Bill and Lizzie stood grouped upon the 
hearth-stone, their faces full of tragic suffering. 

A cry from the little wash-house, a cry of irre- 
pressible horror and surprise, turned all eyes in 
that direction. 

“Come this way,” cried the superintendent, to 
Dawson, “and bring the French captain.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” we heard the Frenchman 
exclaim next moment. “Ah, my friend, you are 
indeed lost to me!” 

The men who were clustered about the door 
looked at the fisherman and his son with indig- 
nation and horror. Captain Dawson returned, 
looking pale and excited. 

“T shall have to break up your temporary 
home, Mr. Brown,” he said, with an attempt at 
calmness. ‘“ Providence seems to have pointed 
out the criminal. We have found a human hand, 
which Captain Thiébaut recognizes by a ring 
upon it as the hand of Louis Dupuy, the lieuten- 
ant in command of the Vengeur.” 

“Oh! Captain Dawson,” I cried, “I can ex- 
plain that. However extraordinary it may seem 
to you, I know that my old friend Jem found that 
dead man’s hand in the inside of a huge dogfish 
I caught on Saturday.” 

Dawson smiled incredulously. ‘Excuse me, 
Sir, but do you say this of your own knowledge? 
Did you see the object taken from the fish’s 
belly ?” 

“ Well, no, I did not.” 

“] thought as much; no, we must have them 
both up in bilboes. Why, it’s a disgrace to Brit- 
ish seamen that must be wiped out at any cost. 
I shall be glad to see you hanged, Sir,” Dawson 
cried, shaking his fist fiercely at Captain Bill. 

I went sadly away to join my family at Bure- 
mouth. It was all over with my fishing now, and 
my mind was full of anxiety and trouble on be- 
half of Jem and his son. I couldn’t believe that 
Captain Bill was guilty of the horrible cruelty of 
cutting a drowning man adrift, and yet I thought 
that he must know who it really was who had 
done the foul deed. 

On returning from my bath one morning I met 
a curious specimen of a sea-faring kind of man. 
He wore a blue pilot-coat with gilt buttons, and 
a naval-looking cap, and carried a spy-glass un- 
der his arm; and yet he wasn’t exactly a naval 
man or coast-guafd man either, I thought. At 
the corner of one of the terraces he took up his 
stand and swept the sea with his glass, and then, 
apparently satisfied with his scrutiny, he shut 
up his telescope and walked briskly off in the 
same direction as myself. We exchanged greet- 
ings, and fell to talking about the all-engrossing 
subject of the Vengeur and the probable guilt 
of the Bolts. I found that his opinion was neu- 
tral in the matter; he hardly believed in their 
guilt, and yet thought that they knew more than 
they could well reveal. 

“May I ask you,” I said, before we parted, 
“what was the object of that scrutiny of yours 
with the glass ?” 

“Oh,” said my new friend, “I was only making 
out my buoys. I am employed on the light-ship 
out yonder, and this is my month ashore; and 
my morning duty is to verify all my buoys and 
see that none of them have shifted, are water- 
logged, or sunk; and when I’ve reckoned up all 
my buoys I come out as far as this to make out 
the light-ship. There, you see,” he said, leveling 
his glass once more, “the flag going up to the 
mast-head of the light-ship. That means all 
right—all the buoys visible from our ship are in 
their places.” 

“T see,” I replied; “you are the shepherd, in 
fact, of the watery flock, and count over your 
sheep every morning; or perhaps I should rath- 
er call you the school-master looking after your 
class of good and bad boys.” 

He laughed cheerfully at my conceit. “We 
haven’t any bad boys in our school,” he said. 
“They’re all as sound and tight as oak and iron 
and good tar and paint can make em.” 

“And yet they go astray sometimes, I think 
you said?” 

“Not of their own fault, Sir—not hardly ever. 
Sometimes, if they’re moored too short, they'll lift 
their anchors in a heavy sea and drift away a 
bit; but it’s vessels are to blame in a general 
way: they run right over ’em at night, and knock 
’em to bits.” 

“ And what do you do then ?” 

“Oh, I report it to the House, and there's al- 
ways a new buoy lying there ready to take its 





place, and then our steamer goes out and lays it 
down. Why, it was only the other morning, Sir, 
that I had to report the Whittle buoy as gone 
adrift ; some craft had run over him in the night, 
and knocked him to matches.” 

When I returned to my lodgings a disagreeable 
missive awaited me. It was a summons to at- 
tend as a witness at the examination of the 
Bolts. In some way or other the police had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that I had been taken 
into the prisoners’ confidence. 

Put into the witness-box and placed upon my 
oath, there were only two courses open to me— 
either to state fully all I knew and all that Jem 
had imparted to me, or to refuse to answer at all 
on the ground of my privilege as a clergyman. 
In the former case, I might be the means of be- 
traying my friend’s son to the gallows; in the 
latter, I stood a very good chance of spending the 
rest of my holidays in prison. If I could have 
clearly seen my duty marked out, I trust I should 
not have hesitated at incurring any of the penal- 
ties attached to my conduct; but I was bewilder- 
ed and puzzled, and did not know how to act. 

The examination was to take place that very 
morning at the Town-hall, and I hastily swal- 
lowed my breakfast and hurried down to the 
town with a beating heart and brain all of a 
whirl. At the doors of the court-house was gath- 
ered a grand crowd of towns-people and sea-far- 
ing men, waiting for the opening of the doors. 
By the courtesy of the officials I was admitted 
at a private door and provided with a seat on the 
bench, next to my friend Dawson and the French 
captain. 

Presently a great rush and trampling of feet 
announced that the court was open; a hot, ex- 
cited crowd streamed in and filled up every nook 
and corner; but by-and-by a cry arose, “ She’s 
outside—Bill’s sweetheart,” and a young woman 
was gently hoisted over the shoulders of the 
crowd, and placed in the front seat of the gallery 
devoted to the public. The place appropriated 
to lawyers, jurors, and witnesses was soon filled 
up by a crowd of well-dressed burgesses, the 
magistrates took their seats, the Mayor of the 
town presiding, and the prisoners were brought 
in through an under-ground passage, handcuffed 
together, and guarded by four policemen. They 
looked yellow and haggard, but put a good face 
upon the matter. Captain Bill’s eyes wandered 
about the court in search of some face he couldn’t 
find at first; then he turned round in answer to 
a hail from some good-natured friend in the gal- 
lery, and he saw Lizzie sitting there, her eyes 
brimming over with tears. But she waved her 
handkerchief to him bravely, and he returned 
the signal with his hand; and then he drew his 
sleeve across his eyes, and braced himself up to 
listen attentively to what was going on. 

There they stood, father and son; the latter 
charged with murder on the high seas, the for- 
mer as accessary after the fact. 

The preliminary gabble of lawyers’ jargon 
over, the Q.C. rose, and in silky but peremptory 
accents gave a short, masterly sketch of the case 
he proposed to make out. The court was all on 
the qué vive, as you may judge, seeing that a Q.C. 
was conducting the prosecution, and a whole row 
of attorneys were engaged in the case, handing 
each other papers, and whispering and darting 
in and out. 

The first witnesses were the crew of Captain 
Bill’s vessel, who had been kept under the sur- 
veillance of the police ever since they had come 
ashore. Their evidence was simple enough, re- 
luctantly told, but plain and to the purpose. 
They had been out fishing two nights and two 
days; the weather had been rough, and they had 
hardly slept all the time. They were returning 
to port, full of fish, and were running free before 
the wind. They were not keeping any regular 
watch, and their master, Captain Bill—“ a reg’lar 
good un, too, he am,” was the comment of more 
than one of them, given with an approving nod 
toward the prisoner, whose face lighted up at the 
greeting: yes, their master had bade them all 
turn in for an hour or two, while he took the 
helm. They had all fallen asleep, worn out with 
fatigue and exposure. Then they were awakened 
by a sudden shock, and the sound of crushing 
timber -and breaking spars. They rushed on 
deck, but saw nothing. Some little damage was 
done to their own vessel, and they were busy 
enough for a while making all safe. Captain 
Bill had looked a bit white and skeered, and said 
he was afraid they had run down some craft. 
They had all agreed to say nothing about it, and 
wouldn’t, if they hadn’t been sworn to. None of 
them could say precisely where the accident had 
happened, but they had made the Nazeby light 
soon after, so that it must have been not very far 
from the Whittle Sands. None of them would 
own to having seen a knife or axe in Captain 
Bill’s hand, but they admitted that there was a 
bill-hook in the vessel, at the end of a handle, 
that was kept for clearing the rudder of floating 
nets and ropes, in case of sudden emergency. 
This was kept under a tarpaulin, close to the 
tiller. 

The weapon was produced in court, and caused 
a thrill of horror in the assemblage. Some fur- 
ther excitement Was caused by the bringing in of 
a thick rope attached to a buoy, which was hoist- 
ed on to a table. It was identified as the warp 
of the herring nets belonging to the Lively Fanny. 

At this point a surveyor of the Trinity House 
was put in the witness-box to prove that the 
Vengeur had been anchored just off the Whittle 
Sands. Her anchor and chain-cable had been 
fished for and recovered, and portions of the 
wreck were still adhering to the latter. 

Then a rope-maker appeared, who, it seemed, 
had furnished the Lively Fanny with her warp. 
It was not exactly seen what was the use of this 
witness. “We don’t dispute the warp being 
ours,” cried the attorney for the defense, a pale, 
nervous young man, venturing with beating heart 
a tilt against the great Q.C. The latter smiled 





with calm superiority, and went on with his ex- 
amination. The warp was a peculiar one; it ap- 
peared the maker had introduced a new Indian 
fibre into the core, and he had made but this one 
warp, which he had sold to the master of the 
Lively Fanny avowedly as an experiment. Then 
a small fragment of rope was handed to him, and 
for a moment there was breathless silence in the 
court. I watched the prisoners’ faces carefully. 
Bill’s expressed only open-mouthed vacant won- 
der, but Jem clinched his teeth, knitted his brows, 
and his eyes were full of agonized expectation. 

The rope-maker took out his spectacles, wiped 
them carefully, and examined the fragment. 
“Yes,” he said, looking up, “it is a part of the 
same warp.” 

The police were next examined, and proved 
the finding of the severed hand and the piece of 
rope in Jem’s possession. The excitement in 
court now culminated. Men’s wits seemed to be 
preternaturally sharpened, and their minds fol- 
lowed the course of the evidence, as it were with 
one accord. And at the same moment every one 
saw that there was yet a gap, a hiatus, in the 
proof; that there was nothing to connect the 
severed hand and the fragment of the warp. To 
me came with frightful significance the thought 
that on my evidence hinged this case of life or 
death, that I could supply the missing link, in 
the admission of Jem Bolt that the piece of rope 
had come out of the dead hand. 

There was yet respite for me, for Captain Thié- 
baut was put into the witness-box. The whole 
court swam before my eyes; I felt my brain 
throbbing with painful intensity, and I wanted so 
much to be cool, to think calmly and quietly of 
what it was my duty to do. All this time I was 
unconsciously following the evidence of the 
Frenchman ; I heard that he identified the hand 
found in Jem Bolt’s possession as that of his 
lieutenant. He spoke with strong emotion, and 
once or twice looked with scorn and contempt at 
the prisoners at the bar, who to my imagination 
seemed to quail beneath his glance. All this 
passed like an uneasy dream, and then I heard 
the voice of the crier, almost as the voice of 
doom, “ Samuel Brown! Samuel Brown!” 

I made my way to the witness-box, and stood 
before the searching eye of the Q.C. I must do 
him the justice to say that he did his best to put 
me at my ease, and I got through the preliminary 
questions very well. But soon came the fatal 
question, “Do you remember the elder prisoner 
showing you a piece of rope ?” 

Up to that moment I had not made up my 
mind what to do—whether to answer or refuse to 
answer. I looked at the iron-bound visage of the 
Q.C. I glanced helplessly at the galaxy of spec- 
tacled burgesses on the bench; my eyes swept 
the array of eager faces surrounding me like a 
sea, and then they fell upon Jem, leaning eagerly 
forward with a piteous appealing glance. And 
that look decided me. “I’m for the fishermen,” 
I muttered. 

The Q.C. once more made play with his robe, 
and put the question again in a stern, peremptory 
voice. 

“T decline to answer,” I said. 

The counsel turned round to the bench: “ You 
must commit the witness unless he answers.” 

“We shall really have to commit you, Mr. 
Brown, if you don’t answer,” said the Mayor. 

“Very well,” I said; “commit me, then.” Small 
are the consolations of martyrdom. In my own 
case it was just a “toss up” which of two courses 
I should adopt; and having chosen the rugged 
path, it was only an innate obstinacy and pride 
that kept me steadfast to it. I should have to go 
to prison, and I should do Jem no good. 

“Let the witness stand down,” said the coun- 
sel; “we will give him an opportunity of think- 
ing better of it. His silence speaks more strong- 
ly than words, and in point of fact his evidence 
is not necessary to insure a commitment, which 
is all I want at present. I will leave our reverend 
friend to be dealt with by the Judge of Assize.” 

The magistrates demurred to this, and seemed 
to think that their authority and dignity were set 
at naught, and ought to be vindicated. 

“Then I’ll leave him in your hands, gentlemen,” 
said the Q.C., beckoning to his clerk to pack up 
his papers, and beginning to consult his watch 
and Bradshaw simultaneously. 

The Mayor looked over his raised desk. Now 
I was to hear my fate. I plucked a little courage 
from the fact that my judge had supplied me 
with wines and spirits during my sojourn at Bure- 
mouth, and would naturally be averse to commit- 
ting a customer. 

“Before we decide upon committing the last 
witness, we wish to ask the attorney for the de- 
fense if he has any rebutting testimony to offer. 
He has not, it appears. In that case we have 
quite made up our minds to commit the prisoners 
for trial at the next assizes.” 

There was a scream in the gallery above at this 
announcement, and a great scuffle and bustle up 
in the gallery, as if some one were being carried 
out. Captain Bill cast his eyes up, and seeing 
that Liz had disappeared, made an instinctive 
movement to join her. This occasioned a little 
further disturbance. And the disturbance grew 
greater and greater. There was a strong excite- 
ment of some sort in the court, and some one 
caught the young lawyer by the sleeve and whis- 
pered in his ear. His face lighted up. 

“T have just received information,” he cried, 
addressing the bench, “of the arrival of a witness 
who will throw a totally different complexion on 
the case.” 

The Queen’s Counsel looked up from the table 
where he sat inditing a telegram, with a fierce, in- 
credulous sniff. 

“Call Charles Simpson,” cried the prisoners’ 
advocate. 

A lane was quickly made through the crowd, 
and the new witness entered the box. A bluff, 
good -humored - looking fellow, with a bronzed, 
weather-beaten face, who took the book and kiss- 
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ed it with a moment’s access of solemnity, and 
then scanned the court fearlessly. 

“Yes, my name’s Charles Simpson,” he said, 
“and I’m an engineer, a certificated engineer. As 
to what ship I belong to, I can’t exactly say; I 
ran away from my last one, and doesn’t know her 
name.” 

Here the Q.C. drew his robe about him, and 
looked at the bench with an expressive gesture, 
as if he’d have been surprised if the witness could 
have given any satisfactory nt of himself. 
The magistrate’s clerk, who was busy taking down 
the depositions, repeated, in a drawling, sarcastic 
kind of way, “Charles Simpson, engineer—ran 
away from a ship he does not know the name of.” 

*“P'rhaps you'll let me tell the gentlemen the 
story in my own way,” said Simpson, looking rath- 
er contemptuously at the lawyer, who said, “ Very 
well, go on,” in a hopeless kind of way. “This 
is how it was,” wenton Simpson. “I was at Hull, 
out of a berth, and looking out for a ship, and 
loafing about in the docks, when a dark-looking 
chap, a Spaniard, comes up to me, and says he—” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Q.C., in a resigned sort 
of way, “of course you know this is not evidence.” 

“If you don’t mind, my learned brother”—it 
was rich to see the twist of the learned counsel’s 
eyebrows at being “ brothered” by a local mayor— 
“if you don’t object, we should like to hear his 
story at full length.” 

“ All right,” said Simpson, looking patronizing- 
ly down at the Q.C.; “you shall have your turn 
by-and-by, my noble friend. Well, as I was say- 
ing—where was I ?—oh, the Spaniard chap, or 
he might be a Portugee, he comes up to me and 
says—” 

“Don’t tell us what he said,” cried the magis- 
trate’s clerk, testily, looking up from his deposi- 
tions; “ tell us what happened.” 

“ Well, then, nothing happened just then; but 
the long and short of it is, he axed me would I 
ship aboard his vessel as engineer, and with that 
I went round to look at her—a long, low steam- 
er with two black funnels; she was called the 
Skylight once, and was built for the blockade busi- 
ness time of the ’Merican war. Well, the wages 
was liberal, and I was keen enough for a job, and so, 
although I didn’t much like the look of her master, 
I signed articles for a voyage to the River Plate. 
Well, in course of time I joined, and we dropped 





down the river with the tide, and away we goes | 


for the southward. Well, I'd all my time taken 
up with my engines, and didn’t notice much about 
the ship, except that there seemed to be a vaga- 
bondish sort of crew; not till it came to blow 
hard from the northwest, and what with her be- 
ing so light, and the wind driving at her beam, 
she’d not.answer the helm nohows. So the skip- 
per drops anchor, and I blows off my steam and 
banks my fires, and comes on deck to look about 
me. And then I saw that they'd painted out the 
ship’s name at the stern. And then the skipper 
comes to me and says—he spoke English middlin’ 
well—says he, ‘I don’t suppose it makes no odds 
to you what voyage you make;’ and I began to 
demur about this, for, says I, ‘I signed articles 
for the River Plate ;’ and then he goes on to say 
that this was all a blind, and they was bound 
for Zanzibar to take up a cargo of niggers for 
the Persian Gulf. It was a new trade they'd 
lighted upon, it seems, along of those Arab dhows 
getting so preciously knocked about by our En- 
glish cruisers,” explained Simpson, in a paren- 
thetical sort of way, as if the case of the “ Arab 
dhows” must be familiar to all his hearers. 

“It was good terms he offered me, too,” con- 
tinued the witness, meditatively; “so much a 
month wages, and head-money for every live nig- 
ger landed among the Arabs. ‘It’s no use your 
refusing,’ says the skipper, ‘for if you don’t do 
your work properly, we'll chuck you overboard ;’ 
and they'd have done it, too. So says I to my- 
self, Engines is engines, and is not accountable 
for where they go; no more’s the engineer, if you 
come to that. ell, the short of it was, I goes 
down to my work, thinking I'd chance what turn- 
ed up. Afore night-fall the wind shifted a bit; 
so we ups anchor and away, with a good head of 
steam and a slapping flood tide. I was getting 
used to the engines now, and knew what I could 
get out of them, and I was sitting on the ladder, 
watching them work, smoking a pipe, and throw- 
ing a glance every now and then at the Hecho as 
some kind gent had thrown aboard us.” 

“That’s right,” I cried, carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the moment. “I remember you, 
my boy!” A chorus of sh-sh-sh’s and cries of 
“Silence!” reminded me that I had transgressed 
the rules of the court ; but Simpson looked round 
at me, and smiled and nodded recognition. 

“That’s the gent,” he went on; “reg’lar good 
fisherman too. I watched him for hours. Well, 
just at that moment, as I began to feel comfort- 
able, as luck would have it, we fouled our screw, 
and I stops the engines and goes en deck to find 
the skipper. He was pretty nigh drunk, I think, 
for he abused me dreadful, and swore that if I 
didn’t go on ahead, he’d pitch me overboard; 
and with that I went forward to see if I could 
get any of the hands to come and help me; but 
them I finds worse than the captain. So I gota 
grappling-iron, and by t good luck I grapples 
the lumber that had fouled us, and draws up a 
four-inch hawser as was a fishing warp, I fancy. 
I hauled aboard twenty yards or so of it, and 
then cut it off, and finding the screw clear, I 
hailed my mate to start the engines. Next min- 
ute a fine fore-and-aft-rigged smack comes look- 
ing up on our quarter, burning a flare, as they 
call it, that lit up the sea all about, and the men 
begins to slang us for cutting the warp, and I 
hailed ’em quite fierce, ‘What ship’s that?’ and 
they sing out, ‘The Lively Fanny ; who are you?’ 
With that the skipper came out of his cabin with 
a pistol in his hand, and orders me below. ‘Full 
speed !’ he calls out, quite mad like. ‘What! and 
no lights put up? says I; for there was never a 
light on either board; and he says, ‘If you don’t 
hold your tongue, I'll shoot you.’ Why, even you 





would have shut up at that, Mr. Counselor,” cried 
Simpson, appealing good-humoredly to the Q.C. 

“Still, I can sympathize with the captain,” said 
the Q.C., dryly. 

“ Well, Sir,” went on Simpson, acknowledging 
the retort with a nod of approbation, “I’d made 
up my mind as I’d nothing to do but to obey or- 
ders ; and I was sitting in the engine-room, warm 
and comfortable, when all of a sudden I felt a 
shock as if we’d struck something, and then a 
grating kind of noise and a sort of a muffled cry 
that seemed to give my heart a regular turn; 
and I springs to the engine handles to stop and 
reverse, when I hears the skipper roar out like 
thunder, ‘ Go ahead full speed!” Well, I runs up 
the ladder, pistol or no pistol, for I couldn’t bear 
to think of running down a craft and not stand- 
ing by her to pick up her crew, and I came on 
deck and made for the skipper. And there, by 
the binnacle lights, I saw him slashing at some- 
thing with a cutlass—at something: it was a 
man that was clinging to the side of the ship, 
hanging on to the hawser that belonged to the 
fishermen. Down he went at last, the man as 
was trying to climb aboard, down into the sea, 
with such a pitiful ery, and lo and behold! there 
was his hand hanging to the hawser, and the 
skipper drew out his knife and cut that piece of 
it off, and let it fall into the sea. I stood there 
for a te, quite d like with horror, and 
then the skipper saw me, and come at me with 
the cutlass, and drove me down into the engine- 
room, and clapped the hatches on, so I was near- 
ly suffocated, and I was obliged to cry his mercy. 
But I felt my life wasn’t safe among the mur- 
dering wretches, and I watched my chance, and 
when we were in the Downs, a pilot-boat ran un- 
der our quarter to hail us, and I jumped right 
overboard, and she picked me up and landed me 
at Deal. And I brought nothing along with me, 
only this what I found hanging on to our screw- 
case the morning after we run down the craft; 
and this is it, gents,” cried Simpson, drawing a 
little bundle out of his pocket, which he shook 
out in his hands, and which assumed the form, 
ragged, torn, and tattered, but still recognizable, 
of the French tricolor. 

It is impossible to describe the scene that fol- 
lowed. “’T wasn’t Bill as done it! hurrah !” burst 
from the eager crowd of sea-faring men. The 
French captain arose from his place and threw 
out his arms toward his country’s ensign, and the 
boat’s crew of the corvette, who were present, be- 
gan to roar out excitedly, not knowing what the 
thing meant exactly, but startled at the sight of 
the flag and the furor it had raised. In the 
midst of it all, Liz, who it seems had recovered 
from her fainting fit, was hoisted bodily on to the 
shoulders of the fishermen, and deposited in the 
dock alongside Captain Bill. 

As soon as the magistrates announced in dumb- 
show that the case against the prisoners was dis- 
missed, a great cheer arose from the crowd who 
had gathered outside, and the cries echoed along 
the quays, and round the wharves, and in and out 
of the warehouses and ship-builders’ yards, and 
were repeated from the rigging of outward-bound 
ships, and died away in the distance. 

But Captain Bill still retained his care-worn, 
uneasy look. He silenced his friends with a 
gesture, and then, folding his arms and looking 
straight before him, with knitted brows, he cried, 
“ What was that I run down, then? Let’s make 
a clear board of it now, mates. I run down some- 
thing that night; what was she ?” 

“ Why, ’twas one of my buoys you run down,” 
cried a voice from the crowd—a voice I recog- 
nized as that of my friend of the morning—“ the 
Whittle buoy as you run against, and knocked all 
to matches.” 

Captain Bill released a huge sigh, then he 
caught hold of Liz by both her hands, and began 
to work them up and down frantically ; after that 
they were swept out of view, carried away in the 
bosom of the excited crowd. 

A few days after, the body of poor Lieutenant 
Dupuy, of the Vengeur, which had been recovered 
just previous to the investigation by the magis- 
trates, was buried in the cemetery of Buremouth, 
together with the mortal remains of the unfortu- 
nate crew, all the seamen of the port then ashore 
attending to do honor to the obsequies. 

I had some more sea-fishing, after all, with Jem 
Bolt; and Captain Bill, having a few days’ holi- 
day while his craft was being refitted, came down 
and helped us. We had a regular day of it off 
the fishing bank when he was with us—the cap- 
tain, his father, Liz, myself, and the biggest of the 
cats. We took out some pork-pies and cold beef, 
a stone jug of beer, and a small bottle of some- 
thing more potent, and had a very happy time of 
it. Lizzie, however, was disposed to rail at poor 
Bill for not being able to speak up for himself. 
“Why didn’t you tell the gentlemen all about it 
at first, and that you were oncapable of what they 
laid against you ?” 

“ Why,” said the captain, “ you see, I was kind 
of dazed with thinking as I had run a wessel 
down; and, moreover, didn’t you know what fa- 
ther said ?” 

Lizzie shrugged her shoulders, and said she 
thought he was quite big enough to speak for 
himself. 

“Why, look here, lass,” he replied, taking her 
round the waist, “when you and I’s spliced, and 
comes to be fathers—” 

Here Bill was interrupted by a sounding slap 
on the face from his Liz, and a little amicable 
contest ensued, which was interrupted by Jem, 
who declared that he’d put ’em ashore if they 
didn’t behave themselves. Then Lizzie attacked 
the old man. ‘How could he be so wicked as 
to think evil of Bill? for sure he did, else he 
wouldn’t have bade him hold his tongue.” 

Jem received her admonitions with quiet con- 
tempt. “There's ins and outs i’ these here con- 
cerns as women-folk don’t know northin’ about,” 
was all the reply he would vouchsafe. 

“Come, Jem,” I said, “ tell me truly: when you 











showed me that bit of rope, didn’t you think that 


Captain Bill was at the bottom of the matter ?” 

“Eh ?” said the old man, looking solemnly up 
from the hook he was baiting. “ Well, do yew 
know, Maister Brown, I allus thought it a very 
unlikely story.” 

And now you will ask me whether I really be- 
lieve that Jem Bolt found the man’s hand inside 
the dogfish. I can only solemnly and sincerely 
declare my belief that he did. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MONG all the natural curiosities which the 
traveler meets in journeying through the 
Franconia Mountains, perhaps the most marvel- 
ous is the Flume, a tissure in the side of Mount 
Flume, through which dashes a brilliant little 
brook. The perpendicular walls of this rocky 
ravine are from sixty to seventy feet high and 
from ten to twenty feet apart. here the upper 
part of the Flume, where the walls contract, a 
huge egg-shaped bowlder, which in some past 
time has fallen from the mountain above, hangs 
suspended. A plank walk extends through the 
gorge, and the visitor can ascend some seven or 
eight hundred feet, crossing the stream several 
times on the way. When passing beneath the 
enormous hanging rock, one can scarcely help 
speculating upon its future history: how long 
will it rest thus suspended? what will happen 
when it falls? Might it chance to fall now ?— 
and with the thought of possibilities, you move 
from beneath. A little way from the head of 
the fissure a rude bridge is thrown across from 
cliff to cliff—a good point from which to study 
the Flume. The ramble through this rock- 
bound glen is delightful. The gay little torrent 
rushes over the clean granite, lingering every few 
feet in smooth-rimmed basins; green mosses line 
the precipitous sides; verdant trees overhang the 
gorge; and stopping at intervals to rest and to 
eatch the varying view, the visitor finds many 
hours slip pleasantly away. 

Another curiosity is to be seen in the vicinity 
of the Flume. Passing through a pleasant for- 
est path for more than half a mile, and descend- 
ing into a deep rocky chasm by the aid of wooden 
steps, you find yourself at the “‘ Pool,” a natural 
well worn in the solid granite. It is about one 
hundred feet in diameter, and the clear, dark 
water, which comes whirling down from a cas- 
cade above, is forty feet deep. It lies, profound- 
ly quiet, in the shadow of towering cliffs 150 feet 
high; but the morning sunlight gleaming on the 
water makes it a beautiful and peaceful as well 
as a romantic spot. An eccentric “ rural philos- 
opher”’ has summered here for many years, with 
his rude boat, in which he takes visitors out 
upon the Pool, amusing them meanwhile with 
his quaint and curious speculations. But you 
only half listen to his rambling talk while sit- 
ting in the old boat; you are feeling the breath 
of the refreshing spray that scatters from the 
dashing cascade, and dreamily gazing through 
the clear water at the moss-covered stones that 
lie in stirless beauty at the bottom of the Pool. 





The American Institute Fair, which is now 
open in this city, presents several new features 
this year. One of these is silk-weaving on Jac- 
quard looms like those at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. There will be various styles of fancy 
weaving which will be of special interest. An- 
other feature is an extraordinarily large display 
of American pottery, glass-ware, and china. A 
Japanese house and bazar will be erected on the 
north side of the hall, in charge of native at- 
tendants. 





The atrocities which were committed by the 
Turks upon the defenseless inhabitants of Batak, 
in Bulgaria, have filled the whole civilized world 
with horror. Such a wholesale massacre of 
unprotected women and children, accompanied 
with fiendish cruelties worse than death, has 
rarely if ever been known in the history of the 
world. 





The bronze statue of Lafayette on Union Square 
was recently formally presented, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies, to the city of New York by the 
consul-general of France. It was prepared un- 
der a commission given to the distinguished 
sculptor A. Bartholdi by President Thiers, in be- 
half of the Republic of France. The pedestal 
is the gift of the French residents in this city. 
On the base of the pedestal are the following in- 
scriptions. In front— : 

LAFAYETTE. 
On the east side— 


As soon AS I HEARD OF 
AMERIOAN INDEPENDENOF, 
My Heart 
WAS ENLISTED. 
1776. 
On the west side— 
To tue Crry or New Yors, 
FRANCE, 
IN REMEMBRANCE OF SYMPATHY IN 
Time or Tria. 
1870-71. 
On the rear— 
Erroren 1876, 





Some one remarks in reference to the Centen- 
nial, when only a few days can be spent at the 
Exhibition: ‘‘To make up one’s mind before- 
hand what he wants to see is very well, but a 
person thus prepared is likely to lose time in 
hunting for the things he wants. The best way 
is to know what you want to see, and see it if it 
comes handy; if it don’t, see what does come 
handy.” 





The new four-and-a-half per cent. bonds, pre- 
pared in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
at the Treasury Department, are beautiful spec- 
imens of work, and are so finished with geomet- 
rical lathe-work and fine engraving that it would 
be almost impossible to counterfeit them. Upon 
the face of the bond is a fine engraving of the 
Capitol, and a vignette of some distinguished 
public man—varying with the denomination. 
These bonds (principal and interest) are exempt 
from all taxes or duties of the United States, as 
well as from taxation in any form under State, 
municipal, or other local authority. 





In the vicinity of the village of Nikolsk, Rus- 
sia, a discovery has been recently made which 
is likely to demoralize the industrious peasantry 
of the district. In an old well, deep down in a 





gorge, a vast quantity of treasure has been found 
—the hidden plunder of ancient brigands, as it 
is believed. here has long been a tradition of 
hidden wealth in this region, but previous search 
has been vain. The discovery has caused great 
local excitement. 


Nilsson has offered two prizes to be awarded 
by the Royai Academy of Music in July next 
year to female singers who shall have been stu- 
dents in that institution throughout the whole 
academical year, and who shall be judged to sing 
best and second best a song of Handel and a 
ballad (to be selected by the committee), suitable 
respectively for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and 
contralto voices. Each prize will be presented 
in a casket bearing the name of Christine Nils- 
son, together with that of the successful com- 
petitor. 





About thirty tons of gun-cotton will be re- 
quired for the final blast at Hell Gate. 





There has been a good deal of Centennial gos- 
sip in regard to a certain garment said to be in 
the Egyptian department, and purchased by one 
‘Miss Ordway,’’ of Reading, Pennsylvania, Ac- 
cording to statements in couptiess newspapers, 
this far-famed garment was ticketed with the 
name of the purchaser—who, by-the-way, was 
about to become a bride—but by the rules of the 
Exhibition could not be removed from the build- 
ing until November, and was still on view. An 
exchange remarks: ‘‘The Centennial visitor 
who knows all this, and who has heard, more- 
over, fabulous stories about the thinness of the 
night dress and its surpassing beauty, always 
hastens to the Egyptian department to see it. 
Need we say that it is too thin to be seen? It 
is not there; it never was there; it is a myth— 
the invention of a fertile but unveracious news- 
paper correspondent.” 





“The Great Northwest,” as exhibited in the 
Agricultural Hall, is a canvas nearly 600 feet 
long and ten feet wide, displaying the varied 
scenery of Oregon, and a view of the principal 
towns, rivers, and mountains. 





After devastating large sections of country in 
New York and Pennsylvania, the forest fires 
were checked by the long-desired rain. ‘ Fight- 
ing fire’? has been the work of many farmers 
during the severe drought. In some counties 
the authorities have thought it necessary to call 
out the able-bodied men en masse to aid in ef- 
forts to arrest the progress of the flames. Va- 
rious methods are used. Sometimes a line of 
what is called “ back fire’’ is started, to change 
its course, or the flames are beaten out with 
green bushes. Very little water is used, from 
the difficulty of carrying it. 





The gates of the Centennial grounds are now 
opened at 7.30 in the morning, and the buildings 
at 8.30. 





The history of Turkey is getting complicated. 
They have a new Sultan every few days. Abdul- 
Hamid is Sultan now, that is, so far as we know 
at this moment of writing. Probably Turkey 
will try him a while, and then depose him like 
his predecessors. Meanwhile, Murad V. is rap- 
idly putting himself out of the way of his former 
subjects by his course of dissipation. 





The most useful dog we know of lives in New 
London, Connecticut. He has been taught to 
hold up the train of his mistress’s dress when a 
dusty or muddy place is reached. In this city 
he would have to hold it up all the time. Such 
a dog is not only well trained, but is a public 
benefactor. ‘ 

Jean Ingelow thus briefly and beautifully tells 
the whole story of life: 

“Sweet is childhood—childhood’s over; 

Kiss and part. 

Sweet is youth; but youth’s a rover~— 
So’s my heart. 

Sweet is rest; but all my showing 
Toil is nigh. 

We must go. Alas the going! 
Say, ‘Good-bye.’” 





The Vienna Exhibition was open 186 days, and 
the admission fees for the whole term amounted 
to $1,032,390. When the Centennial Exhibition 
had been open three months and four days, the 
amount received was $981,073 25. 





The Newcastle Chronicle relates a comical in- 
cident. It appears that the laborers in many of 
the English mines buy the daily newspapers ; 
and when there is a slight cessation of work, or 
**spell,’’ as they term it, the men gather togeth- 
er, and one of them reads the latest news. Dur- 
ing one of these intervals a while ago, a work- 
man commenced to read a paragraph headed, 
‘*Fearful Earthquake in South America: Loss 
of 400 Lives.’’ Receiving encouragement, he 
proceeded, and finished the account. His hear- 
ers sat amazed, contemplating the awful details. 
One of the number, and the first to speak, ex- 
claimed, seriously, ‘‘ Aa wonder they let a beast 
like that gan aboot, killin’ se mony folks ama 
deein’ se much damage; they owt to get a gua 
and shut it.”’ 





We may soon expect to hear of unhappy little 
English girls being compelled to wander about 
with jars of water on their heads, and of prizes 
being conferred in English schools for profi- 
ciency, not in music er gymnastics, but in car- 
rying water-pots on the head like the Hindoo 
women; for the Homeward Mail announces that 
Dr. Henry Spry, believing that the graceful forms 
of the Hindoo girls result largely from the prac- 
tice of carrying burdens on their heads, serious- 
ly advises that “this exercise of carrying small 
vessels of water on the head be intreduced into 
English boarding-schools and private families, 
and be made te supersede the present machinery 
of dumb-bells, backboards, skipping-ropes, etc. 
Every young lady ought to be taught to carry 
the jar as these Hindoo women do, without ever 
touching it with her hands.”” Dr. Spry supports 
his proposition with the remark that the sume 
practice of carrying water leads to precisely the 
same results in the south of Spain and in the 
south of Italy as in India. It may be doubtful 


whether all finely formed women of India and 
Italy carry water on their heads, or whether all 
English women will become graceful by the 
practice. 
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“LA BELLE JARDINIERE.” 
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sired to honor.. For, as Graziella argued, she 
could not be such an absolute idiot as not to see 
that Ernest paid her—the Cuban—as much de- 
votion as he had ever given to herself; and if 
she was not jealous, then she must be acquies- 
cent; and if not vexed, nor sad, nor sorry, then 
pleased, or, at best, indifferent. So things went 
merrily forward; and al) three were satisfied, if 
two of those three were deceived. 

The summer was at its height, with burning 
days, but evenings fresh, cool, and delightful, 
when the young men and maidens of the Forest 
turned out from boudoir and smoking den, gar- 
den and drawing-room, for rowing parties on the 
river, for riding parties through the woods and 
lanes, for impromptu dances got up at small ex- 
pense, less trouble, and much pleasure at one 
or other of the houses in the neighborhood. It 
was the merriest time that the place had ever 
known, and years after would be remembered as 
the ideal summer—the summer par excellence of 
all the summers that had ever been or ever would 
be—the summer when Mr. Pierrepoint was at 
Acorn Bank, and that beautiful little Miss Des- 
pues was staying with Miss Greville at Oak-tree 
House, when Colonel Camperdown had come home 
from India, and when every body was marrying ev- 
ery body—at least in public belief. At all events, 
when Mr. Pierrepoint was marrying Venetia Gre- 
ville almost as certainly—according to the world 
which ruled the fate of individuals and nations 
alike at the Forest—as if he had been already 
called in church, and was only waiting now for 
the cake to be baked and the ring to be bought. 

But by degrees the neighborhood began to take 
umbrage at the postponement of its prophecy ; 
to think things badly managed and itself most 
shamefully tricked; and to find in Graziella a 
possible cause of hinderance to what, now that 
there seemed to be a barrier slowly rising in the 
air, it declared was the most perfect marriage 
that could be made, and one that every member 
of the place had wished, foreseen, and done his 
or her best to help forward. Soon it began to 
wonder which of the two girls this omnivorous 
young man meant to take at last; for the astutest 
observer would have been puzzled to say which 
he did really prefer. It wondered, too, how Ve- 
netia liked his divided attentions and evident ad- 
miration of Miss Despues. But, after all, that 
was no affair of theirs, said the neighbors, with 
more anger than philosophy in this repudiation ; 
and if Miss Greville chose to put up with only 
half a lover, and had no dislike to share him with 
her friend, that was her look-out, not theirs. It 
was to be supposed that she knew what she was 
about, and had her compensations. 

Still, they did not approve of it, and thought 
that it would be more becoming in the young 
man if he did away with all this uncertainty, and 
married and settled once and for all. This kind 
of irresolution, and now one and now another, till 
no one could make out which, was not their idea 
of a love affair at all; and they made no scruple 
of saying so—when well out of hearing of the 
principals. On-lookers are so impatient at the 
slow progress of events! They want all the histo- 
ries in which they take an interest to be transacted 
by telegrams; and delay, so far from whetting 
their curiosity, only sharpens their annoyance. 

But Mr. Ernest Pierrepoint evidently did not 
mean to hurry himself in his choice. He enjoyed 
his position thoroughly, and did not care to cur- 
tail it. But slowly and almost imperceptibly 
things began to change a little—just a very little. 
Graziella’s jealous need for triumph and confes- 
sion began to be a trifle unappeasable by secret 
assurances of the uncommitting kind, and Ernest 
had sometimes hard work to keep her in good 
humor, yet not blow the whole thing prematurely 
into the air; Venetia began to feel as if a kind 
of veil made of cobwebs, but all the same a veil, 
was being slowly woven between her and Ernest ; 
and Colonel Camperdown began to come to Oak- 
tree House so often, and to join the three insep- 
arables so unfailingly whenever they appeared in 
public, that the world in its turn began to make 
guesses as to “which?” in his favor, just as it 
had already made the same guess in Ernest’s. 
But the Colonel’s outward manner being as im- 
partial to each, before folk, as was Mr. Pierre- 
point’s, conjecture had a fine time of it, and as- 
surances were as positive as the ignorance on 
which they were founded was absolute. 

Nothing annoyed Ernest more than this intru- 
sion into their circle of a man whom he felt to be 
in every way his superior, and the only one who 
had the power to make him uncomfortable. He 
wanted to be absolute master of his own domain ; 
to hold those two young hearts in his power—wait- 
ing on his word—until, if ever, it should please 
him to make up his mind which he would bless 
with his final choice ; and the frequent presence of 
a man like the Colonel, handsome in the best man- 
ner of masculine beauty, high-spirited, straightfor- 
ward, honorable, disturbed him more than he cared 
to acknowledge. Charley Mossman he could af- 
ford to despise—as he phrased it in his own mind, 
“ give him Jong odds and beat him”—but Harold 
was another kind of rival altogether, and of him 
he was sincerely afraid. 

He was the more vexed and perplexed because 
he could not say any thing. Even to Venetia he 
did not dare now to show jealousy or annoyance ; 
for this would have implied more than he wished 
her to understand, as things were—his ties with 
her loosening daily, those with Graziella becoming 
daily tighter. All the same, he was disgusted and 
annoyed, which helped not a little in the spinning 
of that cobweb veil slowly weaving between him 
and Venetia. 

Coming one day to Oak-tree House with a copy 
of Longfellow in his pocket, he found Harold Cam- 
perdown already before him, seated on the sofa 
beside Graziella, while Venetia was on a low chair 
fronting them, reading poetry to the two girls from 
a book in manuscript. Now reciting in all its 
forms was one of Ernest’s special acquirements. 
He acted, declaimed, read poetry to perfection; 





and this art, and singing, were not his least effect- 
ive vehicles of love-making. Consequently he 
looked on the Colonel as a poacher, and resented 
his presence in his preserves, with his unlawful 
nets and snares in manuscript rhyme, as men who 
hold preserves naturally do resent the presence 
of poachers. For the first time since that famous 
day at the mill his jealous temper got the better 
of his discretion, and he showed the anger that 
he felt. He was offended, cool, abrupt, and gen- 
erally disagreeable. He spoke with ill-concealed 
bitterness to Graziella; to Venetia he scarcely 
spoke at all; and to Colonel Camperdown his man- 
ner suggested pistols and seconds, were pistols and 
seconds things of modern English usage. Gra- 
ziella, who did not care for Harold Camperdown 
at all, save as a spur in the side of Ernest, had 
no desire whatsoever to be implicated in his mis- 
deeds, to the loss of her shifty adorer’s delightful 
homage; and Venetia, loving, tender-hearted Ve- 
netia, was by turns distressed that the one should 
have been annoyed and the other perhaps affront- 
ed. But Colonel Camperdown, himself the cause 
of all this hidden turmoil and secret vexation, was 
provokingly cool and indifferent. The suggested 
association of pistols and seconds fell harmless 
on him; the abrupt and decidedly insolent man- 
ner of the offended hero troubled him no more 
than the angry chirp of a hedge-sparrow or the 
barking of a toy terrier. His own manner, indeed, 
was to the full as annoying as Ernest’s, and his 
airs of manly superiority, put on, it must be said, 
for the express purpose of offense, made the young 
fellow fume and rage; and all the more as there 
was, in effect, a kind of duel which they were fight- 
ing out in the presence of the girls—with the Col- 
onel in the better place, and himself at a disad- 
vantage. 

“ You like poetry, I think, Mr. Pierrepoint ?” at 
last said Harold, the “ Mr.” slightly accentuated. 

“As a man of some education, I suppose I do,” 
answered Ernest, with a short laugh. 

“This is a volume of unpublished poems, writ- 
ten by a friend of mine,” said the Colonel, flirting 
the leaves of the book between his fingers. 

“Written by a friend of yours ?” put in Vene- 
tia, as a diversion. He had not spoken of their 
authorship before. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “by a man in my regiment 
—Frank Craven,” raising his eyes suddenly to 
Ernest’s face, and speaking in a rather loud and 
very distinct voice. “The brother of that poor 
sister of his, Amy, who died less than two years 
ago. I think you knew her, Mr. Pierrepoint ?” 

“Slightly,” said Ernest, with a visible effort. 

Colonel Camperdown laughed—a laugh as 
short and hard and unpleasant as Ernest’s had 
been. 

“ Adverbs are useful parts of speech,” he said, 
satirically, “but sometimes more useful than 
exact.” 

He looked at Venetia while he spoke, and met 
her eyes raised with grave rebuke to his. She 
thought him cruel and unjust, and longed to say 
aloud what she thought—to throw the shield of 
her loving faith round the man whose peace he 
was so rudely assailing—to tell him to his face 
that he was mistaken, had been deceived, and 
that Ernest Pierrepoint, full of noble thoughts 
and elevated sentiments, loving art and poetry 
and nature and humanity, had never committed 
a baseness—was as incapable, indeed, of commit- 
ting one as was Harold Camperdown himself. 
And for all his enmity to the man whom she 
loved, Venetia gave him credit for honesty and 
rectitude. 

Ernest’s eyes, roving and unquiet, caught the 
look that passed between Colonel Camperdown 
and Venetia—the man who tormented and the 
woman who adored him. Not having the key, 
he read the riddle wrong. It seemed to him more 
a mutual understanding than assertion determin- 
ed to justify itself on the one side, and disbelief 
answering back with deprecation on the other. 
And the result of this false reading on him was 
to make him resolve to be more lover-like to Ve- 
netia than he had been of late, determined as he 
was to hold her against all comers until he him- 
self should decide on giving her her liberty— 
that liberty which she would then feel to be des- 
olation and desertion. 

“Who was Amy Craven ?” asked Graziella, in- 
nocently, and of no one in particular, but in a 
sufficiently loud voice to arrest Ernest’s attention, 
for all that he had turned to Venetia and had 
begun by a discourse with her on the beauty of 
trust and the shameful sin of doubt in those who 
loved and were beloved—trust to the death—trust 
in spite of all appearances. 

“ Ask Mr. Pierrepoint,” said Colonel Camper- 
down, in a loud voice; adding, with a. sudden 
flash, “ remembering only that her brother is an 
intimate friend of mine, and that it may be my 
duty to report what is said.” 

“T have no wish to say any thing,” said Er- 
nest, holding his head high. “There are times 
—and reasons—when a man feels himself bound 
to be silent on all relating to a woman.” 

“T agree with you,” the Colonel answered. 
“ As, for instance, when the man has behaved 
like a scoundrel.” 

“Exactly,” said Ernest, with admirable indif- 
ference ; “when he has, as you say, behaved like 
a scoundrel. Or” (playing with his watch-guard) 
“when the family has angled for a bon parti, and 
he has seen through their schemes, and drawn off 
in time.” 

“ And the girl comes off the worst in either 
case,” said Graziella, with sweet compassion. 
“Like this poor Amy Craven ?” turning to Col- 
onel Camperdown. 

“Yes, like this poor Amy Craven: killed by 
a modern Adonis,” he answered, bitterly, fixing 
Ernest with his eyes. 

“* Adonis’ might say sacrificed through the 
shameless haste of her friends,” retorted Ernest— 
“ friends who wished to press and hurry, and were 
not content to wait until things had cleared them- 
selves, and liking had ripened into love—friends 
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who showed their mercenary designs too clearty, 
and so spoilt their own market by their greed.” 

“You are prepared to defend that view of the 
case to Captain Craven when he comes home this 
autumn ?” Harold asked, with an unmistakable 
sneer. 

“To a dozen Captain Cravens,” returned Er- 
nest. ‘“ You may write and tell him so.” 

Then lowering his voice, he went on with his 
conversation with Venetia; and Graziella, in re- 
venge, flirted with the Colonel to the bounds of 
indiscretion for the rest of their joint stay. 

What had not been done with Venetia had 
been done surely enough with Graziella—that is, 
she understood how things had been, and the 
truth of Mr. Pierrepoint’s relations with poor 
Amy. The Creole read the whole story as clear- 
ly as if it had been transacted in her sight. Read- 
ing it, she determined that this kind of thing 
should never happen to her; and that the pres- 
ent indecision must be brought to an end. It 
should be one or other of the two now in the bal- 
ance; and that soon and without subterfuge. 
She would not be made now first and now sec- 
ond; to-day queen, to-morrow subordinate, at the 
will and whim of any man. Mr. Pierrepoint must 
make up his mind which it was to be; and now, 
at once. This story of the girl, “killed by Ado- 
nis,” as Colonel Camperdown had said so emphat- 
ically, proved to her more than ever the kind of 
man Ernest was; and though she was in no sense 
revolted by the knowledge, yet she was, as it were, 
put on her mettle by the fact that no one had 
hitherto been able to secure him. That he had 
jilted others, and was playing fast and loose with 
Venetia as well as with herself, made her merely 
resolute to prove herself stronger than all the 
rest; and that where he had done as he liked 
with others, he should be mastered and enchained 
by her. Wherefore she took her resolution and 
decided on her measures, and gave Mr. Ernest 
Pierrepoint clearly to understand, during the lat- 
ter part of his visit, that she was intensely dis- 
gusted with him—horribly indignant—and that 
he would win no more smiles or sweet looks from 
her until—what ? 

This kind of dumb warfare lasted for some 
days, and with other things made Ernest’s life 
just now one of more pain than pleasure. The 
Creole’s coldness distracted him as much as her 
former delicate allurements had charmed; and 
when Colonel Camperdown came about her and 
Venetia, seeming to travesty his own indecision 
and double attraction, he was nearly beside him- 
self with jealousy—now on account of the one 
whom he loved, now on account of the one who 
loved him. Yet, for all this, he could not make up 
his mind to take the final and irrevocable plunge. 
Graziella secured, Venetia was lost ; and toa vain 
man, as he was, this was a fact by no means to 
be desired. Still, something must be done. For 
these last three days Graziella had scarcely spoken 
to him, but had seemed to devote herself to Har- 
old Camperdown with maddening amiability; and 
Charley Mossman, whose hopes had suddenly re- 
vived with respect to Venetia, was, like a faithful 
dog with something to guard, never far from her 
side. 

Of a surety something must be done, thought 
Ernest, part rueful, part savage; but what? One 
must be chosen; but which? Venetia had mon- 
ey, position, and staying power, but Graziella was 
most to his taste. Venetia had a love that would 
last for his life; Graziella a passion that, if it 
lasted only for a month, would make that month 
better than fifty years of any other joy. 

So he sat and smoked and pondered ; and while 
he pondered, big, good-natured Charley Mossman 
came in with something of tremendous importance 
on that good mind of his, and which he wanted to 
get off it as soon as possible. 

There was to be a small dance at Oak-tree 
House to-morrow evening; one of those country- 
house impromptu evenings which are the pleas- 
antest things in the world, and more delighted in 
by young people than more formal gatherings. 
Poor old Charley, who had no more real knowl- 
edge of how to win a woman’s love than he had 
of the signs which tell when it is won and when 
it is hopeless, had determined to have it out, first 
with Ernest and then with Venetia. Double- 
dealing in such matters was by no means in his 
line, and he wanted to get a clear view of how 
things stood, and what was his true horizon. 

“Look here, old fellow,” he said, a little ab- 
ruptly, when he had filled his favorite pipe and 
settled himself to serious business, both of talk 
and smoke—‘look here: I have not interfered 
with you while I thought you loved her and she 
you; but lately I’ve lost the track somehow, and 
I think that you have too. Neither I nor any one 
else can make out which of the two you are aft- 
er, if, indeed, you are after either; and it’s hard 
lines on those of us who love one or other, and 
feel ourselves cut out—shut out, I ought rather 
to say—by a kind of dog-in-the-manger affair 
which won’t take for itself, and won’t let others 
take for themselves. So now I give you fair 
warning.” 

Ernest laughed lightly. 

“ Well, Charley, old man, I never did think you 
an orator,” he said, with perfect pleasantness ; 
“but I did think you could do something better 
than this bit of tangle, which it would take (Edi- 
pus himself to unravel. In plain English, and 
little of it, what do you mean?” 

“ Miss Greville—” said Charley, with a pleasant- 
ness not quite so perfect as his friend’s. 

“Yes ?—and after?” 

“T love her, and I will ask her to be my wife.” 

“Good! But why say this tome? Iam not 
Miss Greville’s father nor guardian.” 

Charley looked at him with his clear, honest 
blue eyes a little sadly. 

“That's hardly straight, Ernest,” he said. “You 
know as well as I do that you have been philan- 
dering round her ever since you came; and you 
know, too, as well as I do that when I thought you 
were in earnest and that she was too, I held off. 





But now, when you seem to be as much taken up 
with the other—Miss Despues, I mean—a fellow 
feels free to cut in if he can.” 

“All right!” said Ernest, cheerfully, blowing 
his cigar smoke into concentric rings. “Win her 
if you can. The best to win always.” 

“ And it is all the same to you ?” asked Charley. 

“Who makes love to Miss Greville ?—all the 
same,” said Ernest, with a short laugh; “you or 
any other—win her if you can.” 

“Does that mean that no one can, Ernest? 
Are you so safe as that?” asked Charley. 

“Tt means just what interpretation you choose 
to put on it,” was the reply. “It means either 
that I am safe, and so defy you all, or that I have 
no pretensions in that quarter, and so leave the 
ground free to you all. It means any thing or 
nothing, just as you please; the sequel alone shall 
enlighten you,” laughing again with ® certain 
metallic hardness in the ring of his voice that 
did not sound much like pleasure and light-heart- 
edness. 

“T should have thought you would have treated 
me fairer than this,” said Charley, turning away 
his head. 

He did not like to think ill of Pylades, but this 
kind of thing was not quite his idea of manly 
fairness. He was conscious in his own heart of 
having been very fair indeed toward Ernest, ab- 
surdly so, perhaps ; and it hurt him to be met with 
this want of candor in return. Also it seemed 
somehow an ill turn done to Venetia, and that 
was worse than want of fairness to himself. 

Nothing more, however, could be got out of 
Ernest; and, after talking with great volubility 
on a dozen and one subjects that had not the 
slightest interest for either of them, the young 
squire took his leave, and Ernest went on with 
his cigar and his meditations, perfectly satisfied 
that Charley Mossman had not the ghost of a 
chance with Venetia Greville so long as he chose 
to keep her to himself. He wished that he could 
have been as sure about Graziella and the Col- 
onel; but the Creole’s nature was different alto- 
gether from her friend’s, and pique might lead 
her to do what neither jealousy nor heart-break 
could win from the other. 

Whatsoever the end might be, he knew as well 
as some others that it was drawing near that 
end, and that things would not’ go on much lon- 
ger as they were now. To-morrow! Would to- 
morrow be the fatal Ides of March? Something 
was in the air that seemed to foretell a crisis, 
just as something in the air foretells a storm; 
and more than one looked to the Oak-tree House 
dance as to the Rubicon which must be passed 
now or never. Charley Mossman had made up 
his mind that he would ask Venetia once for all 
if she thought that in the far distant future, and 
after infinite pains and love on his part, she 
would learn to look upon him with affection— 
the poor fellow’s demands were fearfully mod- 
est! Graziella had made up hers that Mr. Pierre- 
point should make up his; and Venetia, whose 
spirits had risen to the highest point of happi- 
ness during these last few days, when the cobweb 
veil seemed to have got suddenly cleared away, 
and Ernest, repelled by Graziella, had been her 
own once more, thought that surely now her 
doubts and perplexities would be at an end, and 
that Ernest would tell her in unmistakable terms 
what he had already told her in vaguer if more 
delicious ways—that he loved her—loved her 
once and forever—and had chosen her before 
the world as his wife. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








GARDEN OPERATIONS FOR THE 
~ AUTUMN. 


HE season is now at hand when preparation 

has to be made for the preservation of 

plants and bulbs during the winter, and also for 
planting hardy trees and shrubs. 

The best season of the year for transplanting 
evergreens is during September and October. 
Deciduous trees and shrubs, except cherries, 
peaches, and other stone fruits, do well planted 
in October and November—the earlier the bet- 
ter, after the leaves have fallen. Trees planted 
at this season especially require staking and 
mulching ; the first to prevent them being blown 
over or about by the winds of winter, and the 
mulching to keep the frost from getting too se- 
verely into the ground, as in its loose state, when 
thrown on the roots of the tree in the operation 
of transplanting, the frost can get more readily 
at the roots, and exert a great drying power on 
them, greatly to their injury. 

Geraniums, verbenas, heliotropes, and all oth- 
er plants that it may be desirable to keep over 
in the house during winter should be taken up 
and repotted before frosts come. After potting 
them, place them in the shade of shrubs or a 
fence, and see that they are kept duly supplied 
with water, especially attending to sprinkling 
them overhead. Do not place them under trees 
or in situations where there are currents of air 
to draw over them, as the winds at this season 
are very drying. 

Cuttings of geraniums, heliotropes, verbenas, 
etc., can now be made. They should be placed 
in a close frame in a shaded place, but where 
they can have sunlight; close shading is always 
injurious to cuttings. 

As soon as the frost has killed the tops of the 
tuberoses, gladioluses, dahlias, and similar bulbs 
and tubers, they should be taken up and placed 
in a dry, airy shed, where the frost can not get 
at them, to dry for a week or ten days. Dahlias, 
erythrinas, and cannas should be placed on the 
floor of the cellar, the dahlias without any earth 
about them, but the others should have some 
mouerately dry earth placed around them. Gladi- 
oluses keep well in any dry closet free from frost. 
Tuberoses must be kept in a warm, dry place, 
such as a kitchen pantry, for cold destroys the 
centre of the bulb, and so prevents their bloom- 
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ing next year. Tiger flowers are best preserved 
in paper bags hung in a warm, dry place; any 
dampness causes them to rot or mould. Is- 
menes, pancratiums, amaryllises, and other sum- 
mer-blooming bulbs of similar character should 
be treated in the same way as tuberoses. 

Hyacinths, tulips, and other hardy bulbs should 
be planted, whether out-of-doors or in pots for 
winter blooming, as soon as possible, as they 
make roots freely at this season, and bloom much 
better than when the planting is delayed until 
later. When planted in pots, bury the pots in 
the ground, and cover them with two or three 
inches of earth, and so let them remain for a 
month or six weeks; they root very freely when 
thus treated. If this is not convenient, then 
place them in a cool, dark part of the cellar for 
the same time, and water them moderately. 

Tender roses, as soon as the regular winter 
frosts set in, should be laid down and covered 
with sods or soil. Some persons prune them 
right back to within two or three inches of the 
Cepey and then cover them with a large fork- 

ul of stable manure, or one or two shovelfuls 
of earth. This is removed in the early spring, 
and the plant then makes strong shoots, bearing 
an abundance of flowers. This pruning back 
can not, of course, be done with budded roses. 

Beds of herbaceous plants should be lightly 
forked over, and have a dressing of manure. It 
is better in all flower-garden and fruit-garden 
operations to apply the manure in the autumn, as 
then it decays during the winter. Its soluble 
parts are washed into the soil by the rain, and 
the plants are thus enabled to obtain fertilizing 
matter as soon as their growth commences in the 
spring. Lawns should also be top-dressed with 
manure at this season, for the same reason. 

Where the flower beds have been used for bed- 
ding out plants, it has a good effect to throw the 
earth in them into ridges a foot or more high, as 
this exposes a greater surface to the action of the 
frost and air, which pulverizes the soil, and ren- 
ders it of better condition for the growth of plants 
next season, and destroys quantities of insect 
larva. The vegetable garden should always be 
thus treated. 

Half-hardy shrubs, such as hydrangeas, should 
be carefully strawed up. It is not so much nec- 
essary to defend them from the cold as it is to 
prevent the destructive action of successive freez- 
ings and thawings. Hence a thickness of an inch 
or two is as good as one of three or four inches. 
Always take care that the straw where it touches 
the ground is well earthed up, so as to prevent 
its working loose. 

Any half-hardy herbaceous plant can be pro- 
tected by filling a good-sized flower-pot or empty 
box with leaves and inverting it over the crown 
of the plant, which is the part generally destroy- 
ed by the alternate freezing and thawing. 





MATCH-MAKING. 
“TF WOULDN'T marry the best man that ever 
lived !” 

And she meant it, or, what answers the same 
purpose, she thought she meant it. After all, how 
few of us ever really know what we do mean ? 

“T engaged myself once when a girl, and the 
simpleton thought he owned me. I soon took 
that conceit out of him, and sent him about his 
business.” 

The voice was now a trifle sharp. What won- 
der, with so galling a memory ? 

“No man shall ever tyrannize over me—never ! 
What the mischief do you suppose is the matter 
with this sewing-machine ?” 

“ Annoyed at your logic, most likely,” said my 
friend, a bright-eyed young matron, as she thread- 
ed her needle. 

“My husband is not a tyrant, Miss Kent.” 

“T am glad you are satisfied,” was the laconic 
answer. 

It was quite evident by the expression of the 
dress-maker’s face that she had formed her own 
opinion about my friend’s husband, and was quite 
competent to form and express an opinion on any 
subject. 

Miss Kent was a little woman, as fair as a girl 
and as plump as a robin. She wasn’t ashamed 
to own that she was forty years old and an old 
maid. She had earned her own living most of 
her life, and was proud of it. Laziness was the 
one sin Miss Kent could not forgive. She was a 
good nurse, a faithful friend, and a jolly compan- 
ion; but stroke her the wrong way, and you'd 
wish you hadn’t in much shorter time than it 
takes me to write it. Her views on all subjects 
were strikingly original, and not to be combated. 

“What are you going to do when you are old ?” 
persisted the mistress of the establishment. 

“What other old folks do, I suppose.” 

“But you can’t work forever.” 

“Can’t say that I want to.” 

“Now, Miss Kent, a husband with means, a 
kind, intelligent man—” 

“T don’t want. I don’t want any man. I tell 
you, Mrs. Carlisle, I wouldn’t merry the best man 
that ever lived, if he was as 1 ch as Croesus, and 
would die if I didn’t have him. Nowif you have 
exhausted the marriage question, I should like to 
try on your dress.” 

That there was something behind all this I 
knew well. My friend’s eyes danced with fun; 
and as Miss Kent fitted the waist, she threw me 
a letter from the bureau. 

“Read that,” she said, with a knowing look. 
“Tt may amuse you.” 

This is what the letter said: 


“My pean Jenniz,—I shall be delighted to spend a 
month with you and your husband. There must be, 
however, one stipulation about my visit—you must 
promise to say no more about marriage. I shall nev- 
er be foolish again. Twenty-five years ago to-day I 
wrecked my whole life.” 


“Better embark in a new ship, hadn’t he?” 
put in Jennie, sotto voce. 


“So unsuitable was this marriage, so utterly and 
entirely wretched have been its consequences, that I 





am forced to believe the marriage institution a mis- 


take. So, for the last time, let me assure you that I 
wouldn’t marry the best woman that ever lived, if by 
80 doing I could save her life. 


“Your old cousin, 


“Rich, isn’t it?” said Jennie, and then pointed 
to the chubby little figure whose back happened 
to be turned. ; 

I shook my head and laughed. 

“You'll see,” continued the incorrigible. 

“See what?” inquired Miss Kent, quite un- 
aware of our pantomime. 

“That particles which are chemically attracted 
will unite. Of course an alkali and an acid— 
Don’t you think this sleeve is a little too long, 
Miss Kent ?” 

“ Not after the seam is off. But what were you 
saying about alkalies and acids, Mrs. Carlisle? 
The other day at Professor Boynton’s I saw some 
wonderful experiments.” 

“Did they succeed ?” inquired Jennie, demurely. 

“ Beautifully.” 

“So will mine. 
life.” 

“T don’t think I quite understand you,” said 
Miss Kent, perplexed. 

“No? I always grow scientific when talking 
about marriage, my dear.” 

“ Bother !” was all the little woman said, but 
the tone was much better natured than I expected. 

The next week Cousin Mark arrived, and I 
liked him at once. An unhappy marriage would 
have been the last thing thought of in connec- 
tion with the gentleman. He had accepted the 
situation like a man, Jennie told me, and for fif- 
teen years carried a load of misery that few 
could have endured. Death came to his, relief 
at last, and now the poor fellow honestly be- 
lieved himself an alien from domestic happiness. 

Singular as it may appear, Cousin Mark was 
the embodiment of good health and good nature; 
fifty, perhaps, though he didn’t look it, and as 
rotund and fresh in his way as the little dress- 
maker was in hers. As I looked at him, I defied 
any body to see one and not be immediately re- 
minded of the other. True, he had more of the 
polish which comes from travel and adaptation 
to different classes and individuals, but he was 
not a whit more intelligent by nature than was 
the bright little woman whom Jennie had deter- 
mined he should marry. 

“T was surprised you should think necessary 
to caution me about that, Cousin Mark,” cooed 
the plotter, as she stood by his side looking out 
of the window. “The idea of my being so ri- 
diculous !” and in the same“freath, with a wink 
at me, “Come, let us go to my sitting-room. 
We are at work there, but it won’t make any 
difference to you, will it ?” 

Of course Cousin Mark answered “ No,” prompt- 
ly, as innocent as a dove about the trap being 
laid for him. 

“This is my cousin—Mr. Lansing, Miss Kent,” 
and Mr. Lansing bowed politely, and Miss Kent 
arose, dropped her scissors, blushed, and sat 
down again. Cousin Mark picked up the refrac- 
tory implements, and then Mrs. Jennie proceeded, 
with rare caution and tact, to her labor of love. 
Cousin Mark, at her request, read aloud.an arti- 
cle from the Popular Science Monthly, drawing 
Miss Kent into the discussion as deftly as was 
ever fly drawn into the web of the spider. 

“Who was that lady, Jennie?” Cousin Mark 
inquired in the evening. 

“Do you mean Miss Kent ?” said Jennie, look- 
ing up from her paper. ‘Oh, she is a lady I 
have known for a long time. She is making 
some dresses for me now. Why?” 

“She seemed uncommonly well posted, for a 
woman.” 

Under other circumstances Mrs. Carlisle would 
have resented this, but now she only queried, 
“ Do you think so?” and that ended it. 

Two or three invitations to the sewing-room 
were quite sufficient to make Cousin Mark per- 
fectly at home there ; and after a week he became 
as familiar as this: 

“Tf you are not too busy, I should like to read 
you this article;” and this is what Miss Kent 
would say: 

“ Oh, I am never too busy to be read to. Sit 
down by the window in this comfortable chair 
and let’s hear it.” 

After a couple of weeks, when the gentleman 
came in, hoarse with a sudden cold, Miss Kent 
bustled about, her voice full of sympathy, and 
brewed him a dose which he declared he should 
never forget to his dying day; but one dose cured 
him. After this, Miss Kent was a really wonder- 
Jul woman. 

Ay, Jennie was an archplotter. She let them 
skirmish about, but not once did she give them 
a chance to be alone together—her plans were 
not to be destroyed by premature confidences— 
until the very evening preceding Cousin Mark’s 
departure for California. Then Miss Kent was 
very demurely asked to remain and keep an eye 
on Master Carlysle, whom the fond mother did 
not like to leave quite alone with his nurse. 

“We are compelled to be gone a couple of 
hours; but Cousin Mark will read to you, won’t 
you, cousin ?” 

“Certainly, if Miss Kent would like it,” re- 
plied the gentleman. * 

The infant Carlisle, thanks to good manage- 
ment, was never awake in the evening, so the 
victims of this matrimonial speculation would 
have plenty of time. The back parlor was the 
room most in use during the evening, and out of 
this room was a large closet with a large blind 
ventilator, and out of this closet a door leading 
to the back stoop and garden. Imagine my sur- 
prise when I was informed that Mr. Carlisle was 
going to lodge, and that we, after profuse warn- 
ings about the baby, and promises not to be gone 
too long, were to proceed to this closet overlook- 
ing the back parlor via back gate and garden. 
In vain I protested. 

“Why, you goose,” laughed Jennie, “ there'll 
be fun enough to last a lifetime. John wanted 


Marx Lansine.” 


I never botched a job in my 





to come awfully, but I knew he’d make a noise 
and spoil every thing, so I wouldn’t let him.” 
The wily schemer had taken the precaution to 
lock the closet door from the outside, so there 
was no fear of detection. On a high bench, as 
still as two mice, we awaited results. 

Cousin Mark (as if arousing from a protracted 
reverie). “ Would you like to have me read ?” 

Miss Kent. “Oh, I’m not particular.” 

Cousin Mark. “ Here is an excellent article on 
elective affinities ; how would you like that ?” 

Jennie’s elbow in my side almost took my 
breath away. 

Miss Kent. “ Who is it by ?” 

JENNIE (clear into my ear.) “That’s to gain 
time ; see if it isn’t.” 

Cousin Mark. “It’s by a prominent French 
writer, I believe.” 

Miss Kent. “I don’t think I care for a trans- 
lation to-night.” 

Cousin Marg. “Nor I; nor reading of any 
kind. This is my last evening in New York, 
Miss Kent.” 

Miss Kent. “I hope you’ve enjoyed your visit ?” 

JENNIE (into my very head this time). “She's 
as shy as a three-year-old colt.” 

Cousin Marx. “I didn’t think I should feel so 
sorry about leaving.” 

Jenniz. “ He is the wreck, you remember.” 

A long pause. 

Miss Kent. “I think I hear the baby.” 

Covustn Mark. “Oh no. You are fond of ba- 
bies, aren’t you, Miss Kent ?” 

No answer from Miss Kent. 

Cousin Marx. “I have been a very lonely man, 
Miss Kent, but I never realized how lonely the rest 
of my life must be until I came to this house.” 

Jenntz. “ Oh, how lonely !” 

Cousin Mark. “ Now I must return to my busi- 
ness and my boarding-house. Think of that, 
Miss Kent—boarding-house—boarding-house, for 
a man as fond of domestic life as Iam, Miss Kent.” 

Just then we very distinctly heard a little kind 
of a purr, which sounded very like a note of in- 
tense sympathy from Miss Kent. 

Cousin Marx. “I have friends in San Fran- 
cisco, of course, but no fireside like this, nobody 
to care for me if I am ill, nobody to feel very 
badly if I die.” 

Jennie. “ That'll fetch her.” 

Miss Kent (voice a little quivering). “I wish I 
lived in San Francisco. You could always call 
upon me if you needed any thing.” 

(Jennie in convulsions.) 

Cousin Mark (abruptly). “If you will go to 
California with me, Miss Kent, I’ll wait another 
week.” 

Miss Kent. “ Why, Mr. Lansing, what do you 
mean? What would folks say?” 

Cousin Marx. “ We don’t care for folks, Miss 
Kent. If you'll go, we will have a house as 
pieasant as money can make it. You shall have 
birds, and flowers, and horses, and all the scien- 
tifie monthlies you want—deuced if you sha’n’t— 
and you shall never sew a stitch for any body but 
me. Will you be my wife ?” 

Just then Jennie and I stepped up another 
peg, and there was that little old maid, who 
wouldn’t marry the best man that ever lived, 
hugged close to the man’s breast who wouldn't 
marry the best woman that ever lived, not even 
to save her life. We came away then, but it’s 
my opinion that they remained in just that posi- 
tion till we rang the bell half an hour after. 

“ How did you know ?” I asked of Jennie. 

“My dear,” she answered, “‘ my whole reliance 
was upon human nature; and let me tell you, 
goosie, whatever else may fail, that never does.” 

“Why, Miss Kent, what makes your face so 
red ?”’ inquired Jennie, upon entering ; “‘ and, Cous- 
in Mark, how strangely you look! your hair is 
all mussed up.” 

“ And I hope to have it mussed often,” said 
Cousin Mark, boldly. “Miss Kent and I are to 
be married next week.” 

Jennie laughed till her face was purple, and 
when I went up stairs Miss Kent was pounding 
her back. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorrESPONDENT. | 
Miss Martineau’s Will.—Mr. Disraeli'’s Peerage.—The 
Spiritualists and the Bravo Case.—A tew Pensions. 
—Labor in Vain. 

N ISS MARTINEAU has died richer than had 
been expected by those who had heard of 
late some unpleasant news of her losses through 
investments. Her personalty has been “sworn 
under” £18,000, as the legal phrase goes, which 
is a large sum for one who lived by her pen to 
leave behind her. Her mode of life was always 
quiet and unostentatious, and she resided for the 
last quarter of a century at home, which is one 
of the great secrets of economy. Her property 
has been divided among her family, with the ex- 
ception of her forth-coming “ autobiography,” a 
share in the profits of which she has left to Mrs. 
Chapman, late of Boston, Massachusetts. The 
curious bequest as to her head I some time ago 
informed you about, but did not think it right to 
allude to it in my last letter, so immediately after 
her demise. As it happens, she has by codicil 
revoked it, though she is careful to state that 
“ this alteration in my testamentary directions is 
not caused by any change of opinion as to the 
importance of scientific observations on such sub- 
jects.” At one time, as she herself informed me, 
it was her intention to leave her skull not to Mr. 
Atkinson, but to the Phrenological Society. Her 
pretty residence of “the Knoll,” at Ambleside, is 
bequeathed to her married sister, Mrs. Higginson, 
and so ends the last of the Lake /ittérateurs. De 
Quincey, Christopher North, Southey, Words- 

worth, and Coleridge have al). departed. 

“ How fast has brother followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land !” 

And now Harriet Martineau has joined them. 
Henceforward there will be no literary lion to 





visit in the land of tarn and mountain, unless Mr. 
Ruskin, who now lives on Lake Conistone, will 
permit himself to be called such. 

Mr. Disraeli’s accession to the peerage has 
been received with almost universal acclamation. 
Some old Tories, who can never forgive him for 
having “dragged his party through the dirt” to- 
ward democracy, are of course very bitter against 
him, and sneer at the notion of his attempting to 
play the part of an English earl. Some radicals 
also assert that bestowing a peerage on Ben Diz- 
zy is as absurd as it would be to reward a monk- 
ey who has played cleverly upon a barrel-organ 
by the gift of the barrel-organ itself. ‘“ What 
will he do with it?” It seems to me that the 
part of Earl Beaconsfield* is not a very difficult 
one for Mr. Disraeli to play; but his acceptance 
of such a position—by no means a distinction in 
his case—puts an end to the arguments of those 
too enthusiastic admirers who would have it that 
in his heart of hearts he despises tinsel, and only 
wrote Lothair as a satire upon human weakness. 
He will no doubt be glad to retire into the House 
of Lords, and it would have been better for his 
reputation had he done so before the session 
which has just closed. His temper, which used 
to be imperturbable, has of late given way, and he 
can no longer manipulate the House with his old 
skill. This and ill health and growing years are 
the reasons for his retirement, and not because 
he no longer finds foemen worthy of his steel in 
Harcourt and Hartington, and is tired of “ cut- 
ting blocks with a razor.”’ It is curious that in 
his Young Duke, published nearly fifty years ago, 
he distinctly announces his intention of becoming 
a peer. “One thing is clear, that a man may 
speak very well in the House of Commons, and 
fail very completely in the House of Lords. There 
are too distinct styles requisite. I intend in the 
course of my career, if I have time, to give a 
specimen of both.” Some people consider this 
to have been written in the spirit of prophecy ; 
but others—and I anong them—believe it to have 
been mere flippancy and “ cheek.” 

The adventurous American who put to sea 
from Massachusetts, not exactly, like the wise 
man of Gotham, in a bowl, but in a vessel so 
small as hardly to be much better fitted to battle 
with the Atlantic, has reached our shores. His 
provisions had fallen short, and he was once eap- 
sized; but he eventually accomplished what may 
be considered the most perilous voluntary voyage 
on record. 

The Bravo case is at last finished, if so lame 
and impotent a conclusion as a verdict, “ Mur- 
dered by two or three persons whom we can 
not legally prove guilty,” can be called finishing, 
and the newspapers have absolutely nothing to 
talk about. It has been their chief topic for 
many weeks, and is said to have trebled the cir- 
culation of the Daily Telegraph by its great at- 
traction. In this sort of thing the penny dailies 
take the wind out of the sails of the Zimes, which 
is too dignified to publish the “ proceedings” in 
such matters in extenso. 

Now that the case has been sucked dry by the 
lawyers, the spiritualists are making their little 
game out of it. The murdered man makes his 
appearance—I mean makes his voice appear— 
daily at a place of public entertainment in Lon- 
don, and under the auspices of one Dr. Slade. 
From ten to four, which are the hours of busi- 
ness, Mr. Charles Bravo repeats, “I did it myself, 
and will tell my dear wife all about it if she will 
but come here.” This is really the height of im- 
pudence. To represent a spirit as being able to 
communicate with a fellow-mortal, and that mor- 
tal his wife, only before an audience at half a 
dollar a head, is a little too strong. “When I 
tell her how I got the poison, she may tell it again 
if she wishes, but I must tell her first. Pray act 
on this suggestion, and relieve a troubled spirit.” 
Mrs. Bravo (who is said to have received many 
offers of marriage since the late official inquiry) 
has, I believe, sailed for Rotterdam, so will be 
unable to accept Dr. Slade’s invitation. 

The pensions charged on our Consolidated 
Fund—a list of which has just been issued—-are 
calculated to astonish your republican minds. 
In addition to the £157,000 per annum paid to 
the members of the royal family, there is no less 
than £4000 a year settled in perpetuity upon the 
heirs of William Penn. It seems monstrous that 
any government should have had the power to 
saddle a nation with an eternal charge of this 
kind; and it is also monstrous that the thing 
should have been done with the idea of pleasing 
the original pensioner.. For what in sober fact 
are the children of his great-great-grandchildren 
to any man? No more than his cousins thrice 
removed. In fact, the absurdity of the whole 
hereditary system is here made evident. It was 
well enough to enrich the Duke of Wellington; 
but why, in addition to the fortune which nobody 
grudged him, should we pay his son—who hap- 
pens to be a very worthless fellow—and Ais son 
after him, £2000 a year? It is not likely that the 
United States will ever be so foolish as we have 
been in these matters, but at all events you have 
your warning. 

A sad thing has happened at Milan. Some 
persons, trusting to the splendid appearance of 
the jewels with which the statue of the Virgin is 
adorned in the cathedral, and also to the repeat- 
ed affidavits of the clergy as to their intrinsic 
value, put themselves to the inconvenience of 
concealing themselves in the Duomo, and carry- 
ing off the whole parure. It now appears that 
the poor fellows have been deceived, for the 
stones are officially stated to be false. 

R. Kemawe, of London. 

* There is some appropriateness in Mr. Disraeli’s 
choice of a title. It was hither that Edmund Burke 
retired to end his days in peace, as he fondly hoped, 
but where the loss of his only son cut short his own 
life. He was offered the title of Lord Burke of Bea- 
consfield, but declined it. His house has been de- 
stroyed by fire, but a stable still remains, in a stall of 
which Pitt would put up his white horse when he 
came down to consult the retired statesman upon po- 
litical affairs. 
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Child’s Knitted and Crochet Bib. 


See illustration on page 628, 

Tus bib is worked with medium-sized knit- 
ting cotton. The knitting forms a close strip 
all along the outer edge, excepting the neck. 
In the middle of the bib, from the under edge 
to the neck, there is also a close strip finish- 
ed on both sides with a row of holes. The 
parts inside of these strips are worked partly 
in a ciose and partly in an open-work design. 
The outer edge of the bib is finished with cro- 
chet edging. Begin the bib on the under edge 
with a foundation of 100 st. (stitch), and on 
these knit in rounds going back and forth as 
follows: The 1st~-4th rounds are worked so 
that all the st. on the right side (which forms 
the working side’in each round denoted by an 
even number) appear purled, but for the widen- 
ing on the outer edge work always 1 k. (knit 
plain) and 1 p. (purled) on the first and last 
st. of each round denoted by an even number, 
from the 3d round to the 119th, inclusive. 
This will not be referred to further. Besides 
this, in each round denoted by an odd number, 
from the 3d round to the 93d, inclusive, work 
for the middle strip on the middle 14 st. as 
follows: P. 2 together (purl 2 st. together), 
t. t. o. (throw the thread over), p. 2 together, 2 
k., 2 p., 2 k., p. 2 together, t. t.0., p. 2 togeth- 
er, and in every round denoted by an even 
number, from the 4th round to the 94th, in- 
clusive, work on the middle 12 st. 3 k., 2 p., 
2k.,2p.,3k. Work the 5th-8th rounds so 
that they appear entirely knit plain on the 
right side, excepting always the 3 st. nearest 
the upper edge, which should appear purled. 
Work the 9th-12th rounds so that the st. ap- 
pear purled on the right side, excepting the 9 
st. on each side of the widening st. designed 
for the close strip on the outer edge, of which 
the middle 3 appear knit plain, while the oth- 
er 6 appear purled ; these strips are continued 
to the 120th round, inclusive, and will not be 
referred to further. In the 13th-30th rounds 
work the st. inside of the strips in ribbed de- 
sign, always alternately 2 k., 2 p., observing 
the change in the order of these st. necessitated 
by the widening on the outer edge and the 
narrowing in the middle strip. In the 31st- 
34th rounds the st. inside of the strips should 
be worked so that they appear all purled, in 
the 35th-38th rounds all knit plain, and in 
the 89th-42d rounds all purled on the right 
side, This completes the close design inside 
of the strips. For the open-work design knit 
the corresponding st. of the left half as fol- 
lows : 43d round.— Always alternately t. t. 0., 4 
k., k. 2 together; the design of the right half 
is worked in the opposite direction (reversing 
the order of st.), beginning with the st. corre- 
sponding to the end of the left half. 44th round.—For the left 
half always alternately t. t. o., 4 p., the first of which should always 
come on the t. t. 0. of the preceding round, p. 2 together; on the 
right half the design is worked in the opposite direction, as in the 
preceding round. 45th-116th rounds.—Always alternately like 
the preceding two rounds, but the design should come transposed, 
wherefore on the left half in the lst round of each repetition the 
fourth of the 4 k. should always be worked on the t.t.o. in the 
preceding round. Besides this, in the 95th round cast off the 
middle 12 st., and work each shoulder piece of the bib separately 
83 rounds high, in doing which east off 4 st. on the side nearest 
the neck three times, and then narrow 1 st. there in every second 
following round to the end. In the 117th-120th rounds work all 
the st. (excepting those for the strip) so that they appear purled on 
the right side, The 12Jst-124th rounds are worked so that all 
the st. appear knit plain, excepting the 4 st. nearest each side, 
which appear purled. Work the 125th-128th rounds so that all 
the st. appear purled, and then cast off the st. The edging bor- 
dering the bib is worked as follows: 1st round.—Beginning on 
one side of the neck, work always 1 sc. (single crochet) on each 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Liwovsixe anp Gros Grain Dress.—BAck anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 23-29. 
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Figs. 1 and 2,—Vicocne TraveLinc CLoaK.—Front ayp Back, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs, 1-7. 


edge st. of the bib; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first sc. in this 
round. 2d round.—4 ch., the first 3 of which count as first de. 
(double crochet), always alternately 1 dc. on the second following 
st. in the preceding round, 1 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 
3 ch. counting as first de. in this round; the necessary st. should 
be added on the corners, so that the work may not draw. 3d 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next ch. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in the preceding round. 
4th and 5th rounds.—Like the preceding round, but omit the neck, 
turning the work at the end of the 3d and 4th rounds and cro- 
cheting backward. The 3d round is worked from the wrong side. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 628. 

Tus edging is worked with écru thread as follows: 1st round. 
—* 10 ch. (chain stitch), 2 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 
single crochet on the first of these), 1 ch., 2 p., 2 ch., 1 stc. (short 
treble crochet) on the eighth of the 10 ch. worked previously, and 
repeat from >, but at every repetition fasten the middle st. (stitch) 
of the first p. to the middle st. of the last p. in the preceding 
pattern figure (to do this drop the st. from the 
needle, insert the latter in the corresponding st., 
and draw the dropped st. through). 2d round,.— 
> 2 sc. separated by 1 p. on the next single ch. 
between 2 p. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 2 p. 
separated by 1 ch., 3 ch., and repeat from *. 3d 
round.—Like the preceding round. 4th round.— 
* 2 sc. separated by 1 p. on the next single ch. 
between 2 p. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 7 p., 
turn these downward, and take up 7 st. from the 
st. of the 7 p. on which the sc. were worked; 
then work off all the 7 st. together, 3 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 5th round (on the other side of 
the work).— 1 de. on the middle vein of the 
next stc. in the 1st round, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next free 7 ch., 4 ch., and repeat from *. 





THE TROUBADOUR’S LADY- 
LOVE. 
y HAT was the type of the lady of 


Provence of whom the trouba- 
dours have said and sung so much? 
Was she a demure, well - conducted 
person, clad in sober colors, mending 

stockings and cutting bread- 
and-butter for the children 
—a model housewife, in fact, 
such as might be found in a 
best possible world of Mrs. 
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Lynn Linton’s devising? Or was she, on the 
other hand, a progressive-minded female, de- 
spising the frivolities of society, and thirsting 
for medical degrees and the franchise, or 
whatever may have been the 1 equiva- 
lents of these much-desired prerogatives? I 
fear that even Margarida de Rossilho, “the 
lady most praised of her time for all that is 
praiseworthy and noble and courteous,” would 
have fallen far short of these divergent ideals 
of our latter days. Her main purpose of ex- 
istence was—shocking though it may sound 
—altogether not practical, but ornamental. 
It was her choice and her duty to wield in a 
society only just emerging from barbarism the 
softening influence to which we owe the phe- 
nomenon of a highly finished literature and 
of an astonishing degree of social refinement 
at the very outset of the medieval epoch. 
Whether this result was altogether unworthy 
of woman’s mission in the history of civitiza- 
tion, graver judges must decide. 

There is extant, dating from about the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century, a curious poem 
in rhymed couplets, entitled “ L’essenhamen 
de la donzela que fe N’ Amanieus des Escas 
com apela dieu d’amors ;” Anglice: “ Instrue- 
tion to a young lady, composed by Sir Amanieu 
des Escas, called God of Love.” In this trea- 
tise we are supplied with a minute account of 
the accomplishments expected from a well- 
educated young lady, and of the bad habits 
most prejudicial to her character. The poet 
is supposed to be addressing a noble damsel 
living at the court of some great baron as a 
sort of “lady help” to his wife; this being a 
not unusual, and undoubtedly a most efficient, 
method of polite education in Provence. The 
young lady has accosted Amanieu on a lonely 
walk, asking for his advice in matters fashion- 
able, This the poet at first refuses to tender, 
alleging that “‘ you [the damsel] have ten times 
as much sense as I, and that is the truth.” 
But, after his modest scruples are once over- 
come,-he launches forth into a flood of good 
counsel, He systematically begins with en- 
forcing the good old doctrine of “early to 
rise; touches delicately on the mysteries of 
the morning toilette, such as lacing, washing 
of arms, hands, and head, which, he senten- 
tiously adds, ought to go before the first-men- 
tioned process ; and after briefly referring to 
the especial care required for teeth and nails, 
he leaves the dressing-room for the church, 
where a quiet, undemonstrative attitude is 
recommended, the illicit use of eyes and tongue 
being mentioned among the temptations pe- 
culiarly to be avoided. Directions of similar 
minuteness assist the young lady at the dinner 
table; the cases in which it would be good 
taste, and those in which it would be the re- 
verse, to invite persons to a share of the dishes within her reach 
are specified; and the rules as to carving, washing one’s hands 
before and after dinner, and similar matters, leave nothing to be 
desired. “ Always temper your wine with water, so that it may 
not do you harm,” is another maxim of undeniable wisdom. 

After dinner follows the time of polite conversation in the sala 
(drawing-room), the arbor, or on the battlements of the castle ; 
and now the teachings of Amanieu become more and more ani- 
mated, and are enlivened occasionally by practical illustrations of 
great piquancy. “ And if at this season,” he says, “a gentleman 
takes you aside, and wishes to talk of courtship to you, do not 
show a strange or sullen behavior, but defend yourself with pleas- 
ant and pretty repartees. And if his talk annoys you and makes 
you uneasy, I advise you to ask him questions, for instance: ‘ Which 
ladies do you think are more handsome, those of Gascony or En- 
gland? and more courteous, and faithful, and good?’ And if he 
says those of Gascony, answer without hesitation; ‘Sir, by your 
leave, English ladies are more courteous than those of any other 
country.’ But if he prefers those of England, tell him Gascon 
ladies are much better behaved; and thus carry on the discussion, 





























Figs. 1 and 2.—Fam.e anp CaSHMERE Breton Dress.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 13-22. 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Corrrure.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


the enemy of all your friends ought to find you civil-spoken,” the poet 
exclaims, in a fit of polite enthusiasm. 
this point of view may appear to the reader, he ought to remember that in 
primitive societies the code of ethics can be enforced alone by the power of 
custom: the derivation, indeed, of our word “ morality” from the Latin mores 
is by no means a mere etymological coincidence. 

Prepared by an education such as I have tried to sketch in the above, the 
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and call your companions to you to decide the 
questions.” I defy any modern professor of 
deportment to indicate a more graceful and ap- 
propriate way of giving a harmless turn to a 
conversation, or cutting short an awkward (éte- 
a-téte, 

And the same sense of tact and social ease 
pervades the remainder of the poem, which 
consists chiefly of valuable hints how to accept 
and how to refuse an offer of marriage without 
giving more encouragement or more offense 
than necessary. Upon the whole, it must be 
admitted that “ Ama- 
nieu des Escas, called 
God of Love,” al- 
though undoubtedly a 
pedant, is the least 
objectionable and te- 
dious pedant that ever 
preached “the graces” 
from the days of 
Thomasin of Zerclaere 
to those of Lord 
Chesterfield. But the 
important point for 
us is the enormous 
weight attached to 
these rules of etiquette 
in the education of 
the Provencal lady. 
Again and again the 
advantages of cortesia, 
avinensa, and what- 
ever the numerous 
other terms for a 
graceful, courteous be- 
havior may be, are 
emphasized: “ Even 


lady generally contracted a marriage at an early age, the choice of a husband b' 
being in most cases determined by her parents or her feudal overlord. In 


the higher classes 
of society — and 
these alone con- 
cern us here—her 
own inclination was 
taken into little ac- 
count. Her posi- 
tion at the head of 
a great baron’s fam- 
ily was by no means 
an easy one. She 
had to soften the 
coarse habits and 
words of the war- 
like nobles; and, 
on the other hand, 
to curb the amorous 
boldness of the gay 
troubadours who 
thronged the courts 
of the great barons. 
The difficulties and 
temptations of such 
a situation were 
great, and further 
increased by the per- 
fect liberty which, 
in ancient as in mod- 
ern France, married 
ladies seem to have 
enjoyed. Indirect 
but none the less 
conclusive evidence 
establishes this 
point beyond doubt. 
We hear, for in- 
stance, of ladies 
traveling about the 
country without at- 
tendance, like the 
pretty wives of Sir 
Guari and Sir Ber- 
nart, whom Count 
William of Poitiers 
deceived by acting 
a deaf -and-dumb 
pilgrim. Even the 
duefia, as a regular 
institution at least, 
seems to have been 
unknown in Pro- 
vence. There cer- 
tainly were jealous 
husbands who tried 
to protect their 
wives from gallant 
intrusion by watch- 
fulness and _ strict 
confinement. The 
husband of the love- 
ly Flamenca, in the 
charming romance 
of that name, is an 
example of such 
fruitless care. But 
his fate could not 
invite imitation; 
and the universal 
horror expressed by 
all gallant knights 
and ladies at this 
fictitious instance, 
and at some real 
instances of similar 
cruelty, sufficiently 
proves the high de- 
gree of personal 
freedom enjoyed by 
the ladies of South- 
ern France. 

That this free- 
dom was frequently 








abused is, unfortunately, no matter of doubt. 

France is not, and never has been, a prosperous 
climate for the growth of wedded happiness. 

The heroines of all the love stories connected 
with the history of the troubadours are, indeed, 
with not a single exception that I am aware 
of, married ladies. This fact is certainly of 
deep significance, but its importance ought not 
to be overrated. We must remember that the 
troubadours and their biographers were by na- 
ture and profession inclined to magnify the 
force and extension of the grande passion. 

Frequently they may, 
and in some cases we 
positively know that 
they did, mistake gra- 
cious condescension 
for responsive pas- 
sion; and to accept 
all their statements au 
pied de la lettre would 
be about as advisable 
as to judge the insti- 
tution of marriage in 
modern France solely 

by the works of Flau 

bert and Ernest Fey- 
deau. In many cases, 
however, the perfeci 
innocence of the rela 

tions between the 
troubadour and the 
lady he celebrates is 
fully acknowledged by 
all parties. It was the 
privilege of high-born 
and high-minded wom- 
en to protect and favor 
poetry, and to receive 
in return the trouba- 








Lady’s Coiffure, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Bonnet oF VELVET AND FEATHERS. 


dour’s homage. It is in this beautiful character of an admirer and patroness 
of the literature of her country that we must consider the lady of Provence. 


SSS For this coiffure part the hair from ear toear. Underneath the back hair, 
: Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Comrure.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] which is tied high on the crown, fasten a thick strand 
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Figs. 1-5.—CuiLpren’s anp Misses’ Corrrures. 


of hair, over which 
the natural hair is 
combed ; braid this 
hair and arrange it 
in a long hanging 
loop. On the crown 
fasten a wreath- 
shaped torsade, 
comb back the 
front and side hair, 
and fasten the ends 
in the middle of the 
back. An arrow is 
fastened crosswise 
on the braid, and a 
chignon of curls 
completes the coif- 
fure. 


Bonnet of 
Velvet and 
Feathers, 

Tue brim of this 
bonnet is trimmed 
with a box-pleated 
ruffle of black vel- 
vet, and the crown 
is covered with lo- 
phophore feathers. 
Wings of the same 
kind trim the front 
of the bonnet. 


Children’s and 
Misses’ Coif- 
fures, Figs. 1-5. 

For the coiffure 
Figs. 1 and 3 part 
the hair from ear to 
ear, tie the back 
hair, which has 
first been wound 
up together, and 
comb out the curls, 
letting them hang. 
Above the back 
hair on the crown 
fasten a long crépe 
in the form of a 
diadem, comb back 
the front and side 
hair over the latter, 
fasten the curled 
ends on the hang- 
ing curls, and com- 
plete the coiffure 
by a colored bow. 

For the coiffure 
Fig. 2 divide the 
hair from ear to 
ear, and part the 
back hair length. 
wise, In order to 
fasten the coiffure 
on the crown, braid 
two thin strands of 
hair, roll them up, 
and pin them fast. 
On these braids 
fasten two full 
strands of hair un- 
derncath the natu- 
ral hair, comb first 
the back hair and 
then the front and 
side hair over the 
added strands, and 
arrang? the hair in 
two braids, which 
are tied together 
with a bow of red 
gros grain ribbon 
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six inches from the ends. 
is held back by side combs. 

For the coiffure Fig. 4 part the hair from ear 
to ear, and divide the back hair into two strands, 
which are twisted together and arranged in a 
hanging loop. Comb back the front and side 
hair, loop it together in the back, and fasten it. 
The ends of the hair are arranged in two puffs 
on the crown, which are held by a comb. 

For the coiffure Fig. 5 part the hair from ear 
to ear, tie the back hair together, fasten a thick 
strand of hair underneath the latter, comb the 
natural hair over the added strand, and arrange 
the hair in a braid. Comb back the front and 
side hair, and fasten it underneath the braid, 
which is arranged in a hanging loop. Fasten 
the ends of the braid on the middle of the loop, 
and finish the latter with a bow of colored ribbon. 
The side hair is held by combs. 


The hair at the sides 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Morurr.—Use long stockings both for your little 
girl and boy. Striped stockings are not as much used 
as those of solid colors embroidered on the sides. 

Mrs. Apriarps.—Mpyrtle green or the dark ink blue 
with cardinal trimmings will be stylish for you. 

A. R.—Your sample of brocade is not as fashionable 
as if it were only one color, but sach patterns are much 
used for polonais2s above skirts of solid-colored silk, 
and are trimmed with pipings, cuffs, buttons, loops, 
and a pocket of the plain silk. Plum blue is the shade 
you want. The brown block silk will make a pretty 
basqne and over-skirt with a silk lower skirt of the 
darkest brown. Trim with fringe. Your ideas about 
the two black silks are excellent. Do not combine a 
color with your house dress of black silk, but provide 
yourself with blue, cardinal, and cream-colored gros 
grain ribbons for brightening it and varying your toi- 
lette. Of each kind of ribbon make a dog-collar, bows 
for wrists, basque front, and pocket, and also have a 
piece to tie around the waist and bang in long loops 
on the left side. Combination suits of wool with silk 
or with velvet will be worn again. The handsomest 
suits will be of velvet over silk, or else the reverse of 
this. A Russian green suit that is nearly black will be 
the most stylish choice next winter. The gray-blues 
and very dark seal brown will also be worn. The blue 
will be brightened with cardinal, and this combination 
would make you a pretty dress for the house. 

Inquirer.—-Coarse-looking straw hats in coaching 
shape will be worn through the fall, but straw is not 
used here for winter hats. Turbans of feathers will be 
worn by young ladies and misses, Get the dark shades 
described for ladies for dresses for your little girl. 
Small checks of black and white or else blue and 
white will also be piped with scarlet or cardinal red. 
Long stockings of solid color are worn by little girls. 

Aw Op Sunsoriser.—Saddler’s silk should be used 
for working the sofa-pillow you refer to. We can not 
tell you the precise quantity required. 

Deorrvi—It is quite beyond our province to find 
situations for any one, or to give suggestions to indi- 
viduals as to the means of earning a livelihood. 

Rurn.—The Bazar does not undertake to deal with 
occult sciences, nor has it any thing to tell you about 
mesmeriem. 

J. P.—Directions for working in Genoese embroidery 
were given in Bazar No. 5, Vol. V. 

M. H. W.—The braids used in making point lace 
have been advertised in our columns by two or three 
different housea, and there is no longer any difficulty 
about obtaining them. 

Apmurnine Sunsoriner.—Make the black silk with a 
princease over dress, and wear pleated crépe lisse or 
else lace with it. 

Mrs. Doverrvt.—Yon should get black drap d’été 
or elee dark gray camel’s-hair for a large Dolman, or, 
if you prefer it, a long loose sacque. Trim with wool 
braids and fringe. 

Jtannetre.—Consult the book entitled Ugly Girl Pa- 
pere for hints about taking care of your complexion. 
It is sent from this office on receipt of $1. 

Kitty 8.—The suit you describe is appropriate for 
a bride’s traveling dress, and for her to wear during 
the ceremony if it is a emall wedding. October is not 
too soon for felt hats. Get violet cashmere or merino 
for your morning dress, and trim it in the new fancy 
with cardinal red facings, pipings, and bows.—You 
might add salads, jellies, and fruits to your list of re- 
freshments, 

P. Y. K.—You should have some cardinal red vel- 
vet about the black silk skirt, as well as on the basqne. 
The basque should be a slashed cuirass, Seal brown 
silks will be worn all winter. 

Missiserpr: Sussortsre.—Black velvet sleeves and 
fiounces will be worn this winter with black silk over 
dresses. Read about black suits in New York Fash- 
ions of the present number of the Bazar. The prin- 
cesse polonaise is very stylish and appropriate. 

Aw Ovp Scnsortuer.—Make your boy’s suit with 
knee pantaloons, round jacket, and little vest. Trim 
very slightly with braid and buttons. You merely tell 
us that you have two heavy silk dresses, and do not 
say what you wish to do with them, so we can not 
help you. 

Mra. B. L. M.—We are not at liberty to give you the 
address of our contributor. 

Mus. L. W. C.—Your white Chambéry gauze dress 
should have a white silk skirt beneath it, and the 
basque should be lined throughout with white silk. 
Strong, coarse taffeta silk is good enough. Make the 
basque with square neck and Lady Washington sleeves, 
trimmed with the gauze pleated and with lace. Put 
gathered and pleated flounces of gauze around the 
bottom of the silk skirt, and drape the gauze above 
that to form an over-skirt. The checked silk should 
be made with a Boiteuse over dress, and trimmed with 
black velvet bands and flounces. 

Lavra.—Read reply just given “ Mrs, L. W. C.” Or- 
gandy is preferable to c for a wedding dress, 
Perhaps peari-colored silk would suit you better. 
Read all about wraps in New York Fashions of the 
Bazar. 

Aw Otp Sunscemer.—You will find all the earliest 
hints about making fall dresses in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No, 38, Vol. IX. Trim with fringe, pleat- 
ings, and folds. 











Boston.—Get brocade silk or wool, or else dark gray 
camel's-hair, for a polonaise to wear with black velvet 
sleeves and skirt. Do not have your polonaise but- | 
toned behind if yon are twenty-six years old. If you | 
have the independence to wear your skirt short 
enough to escape the ground, we commend your good 
taste and neatness for doing so, but we are sorry to say 
the new suite are all found with demi-trains. | 

Maus. 8. S. F.—Biack velvet sleeves and skirts will | 
be worn this winter. The suit you describe will be 
appropriate for September and October. 








CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 

THE immense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-machine 
Company—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 
Broadway, New York.—{ Com.] 





————EE= 


Tne various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
our variable climate are subject, can promptly 
be made to yield to Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com. ]} 








Miturons of bottles of Burnett's Cocoarne have 
been sold during the last twenty years, and the pub- 
lic have rendered the verdict that it is the best Aair 
aressing in the world.—[Com.) 





Sanatoca Sprives 1x Wixtes.—Reasons for goin 
to Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute in Winter, wit! 
circular describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and Chronic Diseases a specialty.—[Com.] . 











Copyine Wurert.—By the means of the newly in- 
verted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS 


Speedily and a peg f cured by WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES of Lime and Soda. Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., 
Chemists, 36 John St., New York. Sold by Druggists. 


“NOT BADLY SOLD.” 
Mus J. M. Koon: Curoaeo, Aug. 22, 1876. 


Dear Friend,—Excuse my familiarity ; for, although 
I never saw you, the service you have rendered me 
makes you a very dear friend. Last June I ordered 
your recipe for a Cosmetic, inclosing $1 00, which my 
friends insisted was $1 00 thrown away; that it was 
only an advertising dodge to get money, I would never 
hear from it, was “sold,” &c. You may imagine my 
delight upon receiving, by early mail, the recipe with 
full directions. I have used it nearly two months; if 
I could not get another, would not part with it for 
$1000. It is perfection. The pores of my skin were 
distended, making it seem loose and wrinkled, my 
chin perforated with blackheads, which have disap- 
peared, and my face is as smooth and fair as a child’s. 
I tell my friends I was not badly “sold.” I have in- 
duced several to order from you, and wish it were in 
my power to assure every lady you are no humbug. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. —— Van D. 

The recipe is printed in English; any druggist can 
prepare it for 35 cents. 

Send $1 00 for recipe, or stamp for circular, ad- 
dressing Miss J. M. KOOLE, 

P. 0. Box 4130, New York City. 








ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





M4 of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
will not break nor get out of order; gives pertect 
satisfaction in every respect; has strong medical en- 
dorsements; light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fitty cents. Liberal terms to the trade 
F.W. SULLIVAN & CO. Show Rooms, 815 Broadway ; 
Factory, 61 Hudson St., New York. P.O. Box 2386. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Hunttnevon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 
ET A A OO TTS ANS = MER 
Druggists sell them. A book giving full and explicit 
directions will be sent to any one wy dressing —< ww 
prietors, We.ts, Ricuarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


trich Feathers. 




















295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., 


-¥. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
60 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WRIGHT'S ALCONATED GLYCERING TABLET 


Has gained wonderful popularity. Its use makes the skin 








healthy,soft, white,and smooth, prevents wrinkles,and is 
the best of all Toilet Soaps. Sold by druggists generally. 















4 packs, 4 ames, $1. With on 


one pack 





Sct stamp. 





STAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
WO Blocks. Circulars free, or Po ga samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N. Y., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore Md. 


5 
oan obtain 90 names per bour easily. Best and prettiest let of | 
wovd suis for the, mone ever ecen. Kt Fy Common cards w& 
PK undeard-of rates. ‘AlldressW.C.CANNO: .T12 Washington #1 ,ioston, Mass, 


WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


[MIILLINERY AND STRAW Cooops, 


507 BROADWAY, =: 


W. I. Worrurneroy, ' 
Ww. 


I. 
R. Surru, Jr. 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel, 


MEW YORK. 








ANY ONE CAN TAKE 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT., 


It is most agreeable to the taste. Some medicines are really offensive, 
and the stomach rejects them. This can be taken by children. It 
will purge gently ; cure constitutional costiveness ; eradicate affections 
of the liver; remove healthily the cause of rheumatism; brace up the 
nervous system, without creating nausea or vomiting. 
this aperient is Nature’s remedy, prepared in the alembic of the earth 
for the cure of man. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


In a word, 








ITING MACHINES, 


Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or by mail on receipt of $2 80. 

GENTS WANTED. 


25. MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 





Continued wonderful success of the 

MARGYE ITA WAVE 

orms COEFFURE for front and 
back; can be adjusted without a single hair- 
pin, and will not rip or tear; great improve- 
ment on the “Invisible.” From $3 00 up- 
ward; made of naturally curly hair, from 
$5 00 bs aie J 

INVISIBLE FRONTS in new and 
original designs, very stylish and improving 
the looks cf all ladies instantly, $2 00 per 
inch on real patent hair lace and naturally 
curly hair; on imitation lace, $1 00 per inch. 

The HOM assortment of 

HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

Coiffures, the most modern styles, 
made of all Jong hair and woven in one 
piece, $5 00 and upward. 

Our new stemiess Grecian Braid 
can be arranged in a few minutes into the 
most stylish Coiffures, made of the finest 
quality all long hair, from $10 00 upward. 

HAIR SWITCHES of the finest 

uality of hair, from $500 upward; and 

URLS warranted naturally curly, from 
$1 00 upward. 

Nets for the front hair, 25c. and Svc. each. 

COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 





roved manner, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

| LATEST METHOD, ROOTS all NE WAY. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Our quality of human hair goods can not 
| be excelled. The best proof in the world, 

54 West highest premium awarded by the American 
| Institute. 

14thSt.|L. SHAW’S UNRIVALED 

BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

Near CREME BLANCHE, 

‘or the Magic Beautifier, for the complexion. 

Sixth IT IS DELIGHTFULLY COOLING, im- 

| parts a brilliant transp y ded 
Avenue, the most prominent hysicians, analyzed 
| by the best chemists in this country and 

NEW roved to be not only harmless but very 

| beneficial to the skin. Applied at the store 
YORK. | if desired. $1 00 per box. 

| ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 

on LIPS,CHEEK, CHIN, ARMS, 
&e., REMOVED WITHOUT PAIN, AND 
EFFECTIVELY, OR NO CHARGE. 

F. Covpray’s celebrated AURORA, to bleach 
hair of any color to a fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 
6-ounce bottle, $2 50. J. B. Fontaner’s wonderful prep- 
aration, DER MATIN E, a sure cure to remove all 
wri from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 

NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 

L. Saaw’s Persian Kheuna will change gray 
hair to its natural color without the use of Lead, 
Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate of Silver, from a 
beautiful brown to black, $1 00 per box. . 

beautifying 


A large assortment of all modern 
COSMETICS on hand. 
Our new illustrated price-list now ready. STORE 
will be kept open every Saturday until 10 P. M. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, when popes, 
e 0 


free of all charge; or, C. O. D., with privileg: ex- 
amination. 








A BOOK FOR ELECTORS. 


POLITICS 
YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


16mo, Half Leather, $1 00. 





Although especially designed for the instruction of 
young Americans, who seek to prepare themselves 
for the intelligent use of the electoral franchise, this 
little volume contains much information which will 
be found useful by readers of mature age. As a 
clear, trustworthy, and compact political manual, 
treating concisely of the principles upon which the 
government of the United States is founded, and the 
practical working of our political system, it stands 
without a rival. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Sane $1 for Recipe of Creme Paste, 
to make the hands soft and white. After using, 
no one will be without it. Address 

Mes. JENNIE K. ABBOT, Providence, R. 1. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fievnr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so us to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 





The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VII. 
YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Doubie- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pautaloons 


for youth from 8 to 15 years old)...........- No. 1 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postiilion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).................. “ 93 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. =. 
Vol. VIII. 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
Set TENS SU Ni idtidclaes snanseendeéatense sa . 5 
FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
Trained GRIGG, ..onsccscocegcseseces wacee veel &:1§ 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
ONID COUN .bcvatith Hide nniine 040 ghhennwsnnnse xe ~:8 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt.............s00-005 17 
MANTLE, with Shirred Tablier and Walking 
Re poseinsestatnehhéshcochibuetve 1v 


Skirt. 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old) i 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... * 23 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking Skirt _ 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
Sheath Over-skirt, & Clinging Walking Skirt “ 41 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 


UE rE EE dive ced cenesns tcccees ones “ 4 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Donble Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... « 48 


MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double - Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 43 

LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
‘ 


Six-Gore Walking Skirt..................... 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE, 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 
Clinging Walking Skirt................... -*@ 
ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ “ 46 
MARGUERITE PE! JSSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 
DM ited Sdabhs eset csecescecocee eee « 48 
PE as 6 bocce octave desctesvesde “4 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Drexs, Kilt 
Suit (Donble-Breasted Sacqne, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... « 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER............. ...- “ 52 
Vol. 1X, 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
OUT GUE sicitks cus adnbsenecncoseberssucaceies ade | 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 
DA Shh URds Cha Ne epedsbies v0 cenee devas ie caty « * <f 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
ES ST PPT eer er meshed 


CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... * 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Lony, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt............ sae ee 
LAFAYETTE SAUCQUE, Drapery Over-skirt, 
Sr OE MEIN 050 ro.050nsasdos eosvecvese S35 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over -skirt with 
Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... e 
“ lala " POLONAISE WALKING p 





POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIN D, with Long 
erro ree ere “ 22 
SCARF 


PLEATED MUSLIN SUIT (Basque, Over-xkirt, 

and Lower Skirt) ....... 2... -sseseseeeseeeee 4 
LOW DRAPED POLONAISE, and Demi-Train- 

OO GE Ba is ccc cc ccccccccccccczccccsccscescoses * 41 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00, Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exch d 





EAUTIFU L Brown or Biaok, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotoxtric For 
Tur Hate.” All draggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


9 5 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassan, N. Y. 











Your name on 
PosTMasTER, 


Mallet Creek, O. 


50 5O ‘Mater Creaxo. 10¢, 





ORWICH University Scientific and Military School, 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 





In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Trees Plants Bulbs. Fall Price-List and 





Bulb Catalogue Gratis. Ad- 
. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. 
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BARGAINS 


SILKS. 


AT Stewart 


WILL CONTINUE MAKING LARGE ADDI- 
TIONS TO THEIR ALREADY WELL-SE- 
LECTED STOCK OF FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC 


Black, Colored, 
and Fancy Silks, 


WHICH WILL BE OF FERED AT EXCEED- 
INGLY 


LOW PRICES. 


THESE GOODS HAVING BEEN SECURED 
BEFORE THE HEAVY ADVANCE IN 
PRICE OF RAW SILK, consequent upon the fail- 
ure of the silk crop, 


WILL BE SOLD 
WITHOUT REFERENCE TO THEIR PRES- 
ENT MARKET VALUE. PURCHASERS 
MAY NOT AGAIN HAVE SUCH AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY AS THE PRESENT TO SECURE 
SILKS at the PRICES NOW OFFERING, 

The ATTENTION of FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, 
STRANGERS, and RESIDENTS of NEIGHBORING 
CITIES is INVITED. 


Broadway 4th Ave,,dth & 0th Sts 
STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third 8t., 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 


Fall and Winter Importations 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 
DRESS & CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
REAL & IMITATION LACES, 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
HOSIERY and GLOVES, 
FANCY GOoDs, 
RIBBONS & NECKWEAR, 
WHITE GOODS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 


including many Novelties in each department, selected 
by our European buyers, which are not to be found 
in other Houses. ALL AT EVEN LOWER PRICES 
THAN THEY HAVE BEEN HERETOFORE OF- 
FERED. 








Now on hand and constantly receiving magnificent 
lines of our celebrated 


Lupin’s Kid Gloves, 


in the most desirable Fall and Evening Shades. 


2 BUTTONS, $115) They are sf BUTTONS, $1 50 
83 BUTTONS, $1 35} Unequaled. (6 BUTTONS, $1 75 





Our friends and customers residing out of the city 
can have their orders filled without any delay, as our 
assortments of shades and sizes will be complete 
throughout the season. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 


HAY-FEVER. 


A Popular Treatise on the Disease known as 
“ Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Autumnal 
Catarrh,”’ including Accounts of Several Hun- 
dred Cases. By Grorcr M. Brarp, A.M., M.D., 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “Eating 
and Drinking,” “Stimulants and Narcotics,” 
&c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 





te Harrere & Brornens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


free. Bostox Noviury co. sass, AGENT'S 








FALL CARPETINGS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., 


Respectfully call the attention of parchasers to their 
large and choice selection of Novelties in 
FINE CARPETINGS 


Of every description, Now Open, and to which will be 
added all New Effects as soon as received. 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, AND SMYRNA 
WHOLE CARPETS. 


PRICES MUCH BELOW FORMER SEASONS. 
“FRENCH MOQUETTES,” 

DURHAM AXMINSTERS, 
(An entirely new production). 

NEW AND CHOICE STYLES IN “ROYAL WIL- 
TONS,” “ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS,” AMER- 
ICAN BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRIES, 

PRICES EXTRAORDINARILY LOW. 

Together with a Fine Assortment of 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 

LINOLEUMS, 

WOVEN AND PRINTED DRUGGETS, 

RUGS, MATS, &c., &c., of every description. 


Fall Importation Now Open 
OF NOVELTIES IN 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
LACE CURTAINS, &c., &. 


N. B. — Mattresses, Pillows, Window Shades, Slip 
Covers, &c., made to order with dispatch. 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19th Street. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS’ 


POPULAR STORES, 
183. 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y, 
GRENADINES. 


Best nen Grenadines, from the late sales, at 25c.; for- 
merly 50c. 

100 Pieces Lupin’s Silk and Wool Iron Grenadine, 
former price, $1 00, reduced to 5uc. 


Fancy and Colored Silks. 
Plaid Silks, reduced 60c., 65., 75c. ; a bargain. 
Black Silks, warranted to wear, “ Bonnet” and Amer- 
can, T5c., 95c., $1 00, $1 40; twenty-four inch, $1 75, 








$1 95, $2" 25, $2 75. 
oe 6 35 8 Lupin’s make, 70c., 75c., 85c., 8T7}¥c., 


5. 
English do. 50c., 60c., 75c.; all bargains. 
ies’ Underwear, yreat ains. 
5000 Pieces Embroidery, 5c. oe, te, 10c., and upward; in 
the choicest patterns. 
5 Cases Felt Skirts, 50c.; reduced from 75c. 
We are now offering great bargains in Millinery Goods 
for the fall. 
Hats and Bonnets in all the leading shapes. 
All kinds of Dress Goods reduced before stock-taking. 


Housekeeping Goods. 


5 r= each of Brown Towels, 75c., $1 12, $1 50 per 


ozen. 
5 Cases Red Medicated Flannel, 24c., 37c., to S0c. 
r va 
5 Cases Marseilles Quilts, 10-4, 11-4, 12-4; a great bargain. 
We are now opening the greatest Barga ns in Blank- 
ets ever offered, 10-4, 11-4, and 12-4, from $2 50 per 
pair and upward. 





Orders solicited from all —_ of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C. 0. D. 8 warranted as 
represented. Entire satlotaction guaranteed. Sam- 
ples sent to all parts of the Union. R. & O. B. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not secustomed to making their 
oa rments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
ot ‘his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCAL La & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 








You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your a 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is compietely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


WANTE YOUNG MEN AND LADIES, to 
* learn Telegraphy, and earn $45 to 
$90 per month. Extra inducements. The largest, best, 


and most reliable College in the U. Send stam for 
Catalogue. Address Telegraph College, Buffalo, N. ¥. 











WATERS’ ORCHESTRION chime ORGANS 
are the most beautiful 
in style and perfect in 
tone ever made. They 
have the celebrated Con- 
certo stop, which is a 
fine imitation o/ (he Hu- 
? man Voice, and twoand 
2a half Octaves of bells 










CLARIONA, OKC 

CRAL, CONCERTO, 
PER, CENTENNIA > 

CHIMES, CHAPEL 
COTTAGE ORGANS, in Unique French ieee, 
a PURITY of VOICING with great vol- 
e uf tome; ,onee ha Giewd, Sento, 
NN 9 rand, Square, 
WATERS’ PIANOS, 33 UPRIGHT, 
ARE THE BEST MADE; the Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship, and Seana Unsurpassed. 

Warranted for SIX YEARS. 

PRICES CKTREMELY LOW for cash. Month- 
ly Installments received. Instruments to let 
until paid for as per contract. A Liberal Discount 
to Teachers, Minixters, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. 
AGENTS WANTED. Special inducements 
to the trade. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Second-hand Pianos and Organx at GREAT 
BARGAINS. HORACE WATERS & SONS, 






Manufacturers and Dealers, 481 Broadway, 
and and 40 EAST 14th 8ST.,UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








The best sortie: of its class in America, and 80 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eller. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent yor one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harern & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Anvertistne iv Harper's Werkiy AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
ovnide rage, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 5 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POISONS before using any “cosmetics, 
be sure you don’t use any poisons; 
a few drops of ammonia will turn all poisonous 
articles ae, a dirty black. Creme Blanche, 
sold at L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th Street, near Sixth 
Avenue, New York, ‘imparts a beautiful transparency. 
Has been thoroughly tested and pronounced to be 


not only harmless, but very beneficial to the skin. 
$1 00 per box. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groner Exto7, 
Author of “Middlemarch,” “ Romola," “ Adam 
Bede,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Il. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Rev. Turopore 
D. Woorsey, D.D., LL.D. ; F. A. P. Bannarp, LL.D. ; 
Hon. Davip A. Weis; Hon. Franow A. WALKER; 
Prof. T. Srxerey Honr; Prof. Wittiam G. Sumnee; 
Epwarp Atkinson: Prof. Taropors Gi.; Epwin 
P. Wutrrtr; Prof. W. H. Brewer; Eveexe Law- 
renoe; The Rev. Joun F. Hons, D.D. ; BuNJAMIN 
VAUGHAN AssorT; AvsTIN Fur, M.D. 5. 

. Conant; Epwarp H. Ksrent; and Cuamuns L. 
Brace. 8vo, Cloth, $% 00; Sheep, $% 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. 

IIL. 


PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mrs. Otieuant, Author of ‘Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” ** Innocent,” “Ombra,” “ Squire 
Arden,” “The Story of Valentine and his Brother,” 
&c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

IV. 

EUGENE LAWRENCE’S HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Historical Studies. By Eugene Lawrenog, 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 

¥, 
THE MIKADO'S EMPIRE. Book I. History of Ja- 
pan, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II, Personal 
xperiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874 By Wiiitam Ex.iot Geirris, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 
VI. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F. W. 
Rostnson, Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “ For 
Her Sake,” ‘“ Poor Humanity,” ** Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,” “‘Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. 8vo, — 75 cents, 


VIL 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Witt Carieroy, Author of “Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 
VIII. 


ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By Joun 
Saunpers, Author of ‘‘ Abe! Drake’s Wife,” ** Bound 
to the Wheel,” “ Hirell,” ** Martin Pole,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 ceuts. 

IX. 


HAY-FEVER. A Popniar Treatise on the Disease 
known as “Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ An- 
tumnal Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several 
Hundred Casea. By George M. Bearp, A.M., M.D. 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “‘ Eating an 
Drinking,” “Stimulants and Narcotics," &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. : 

CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Bracxmore, Author of **Cradock Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” “ Alice Lorraine,” “ Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Lllustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


XI. 

STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
the *Netiie” Along Shore. A Summer's Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 
By Groner H. Herwortu. Ilustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

XII. 


ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. By Exrice Hop- 
kins. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


XIII. 
ORTON'S ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zoology,Struct- 
ural and Systematic. For Use in Schools and Col- 


leges. By James Onton, A.M., Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar College ; Corresponding Member 
of the Academy of N atural Sciences, Phi oe 
and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York 
Author of “The Andes and the Amazon,” &c. W ith 
$50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XIV. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Many Crot. Hay, 
Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” ‘“‘The Squire’s Legacy,” &c. 8vo, 

aper, 75 cents. 
4A 


DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe. By Joun WiiiiaM Draper, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of a “Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘Civil Policy of America,” 
** History of the American Civil War," &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


te Harrer & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 





gar~ Hanper’s Catatocve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FrANKuIn Square, N. Y 


\PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 
tion in prices. A trial bottle free. 
Mrs. J.A. DROLLINGER, LaPorte,Ind, 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 

PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 

Towel-work, Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 102 Walker Street, N. ¥. Send 
10 cents for Sample : and prices. 


Visiting Cards, witb your name ‘finely 
=o sent for 2c. We have 100 styles. 








Beonts Wanted. 9 samples sent for 
» aap. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


TR. T. FELIX GoU RAUD’S Oriental Cream, or —~ 3 
ical Beautifier. Indersed by the fashionable worl 
48 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 


7 ANTED— Lady Agents, to make from $6 to 
\ $8 daily, selling the P: opular Spinal Corset. Ad- 
dress SPINAL ce ORSE T CO., i Bond St., N.Y. 
Men to travel and sell goods to 
NIED dealers. No peddiing. $804 
mouth, hotel and traveling expenses 
Daid. _ Momit0R MaNvractURING Co., Cimcinnat »Obio. 








© @ry A Week to Agents. Samples s FREE. 
$552 - x i7 P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Mai Maine. 





5S day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
$10: $25 J. H. Burroro’s Sons, Boston, Mess. 
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FACETIZ. 


Ax Irishman lately landed in New York 
was searching for two of his brothers, 
whom he had not heard from since they 
left the old. country. One day, while 
walking near a locomotive-works, he ar- 
rived in front of a large boiler, on which 
was printed, in large letters, “‘ Patented 
1870.” On this catching the eyes of the 
immi t, he exclaimed, “Hurrah! I 
have found thim at last. ‘Pat an’ Ted 
1870!’ That's the year they came out, an’ 
they're both biler-makers.” 


> —_— 
A bright little girl, having been asked 
to write a sentence introducing the word 
* carrion,” presented the following to her 
teacher: “ children often carrion in 
church when they ought to be quiet.” 
——@—__—_— 


An inquisitive young man visited a 
State-prison in New York, and, among 
his questions, asked a girl the cause of 
her being in such a place. Her answer 
was that she “stole a water-mill, and 
went back after the stream that turned 
the mill, and was arrested.” The young 
man left immediately. 
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ART CRITICS AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


An editor of our acquaintance, in- 


Centennial enthusiasm has manifest- 
ed itself so largely in the display of 
flags that in patriotic families the in- 
fantile lu oad dear to mothers and 

a 


nurses, ‘* Bye, by Bunting,” has been 
parapprased into ry Buy, papa, bunting.” 
> 


Lazinzss.—A shrewd old countryman 
said he didn’t believe there was any 
downright cure for laziness in a man. 
“ But,” he added, “ I've known a second 
wife to hurry ita bit.” 


———— 
Even in the hardest times clocks em- 
ploy their regular number of hands. 


i 
The young lady who called at a book- 
store for Drake on Attachments, was dis- 
appointed to find it a mere law-book. 
<> 


The Hodja dreamed one night that he 
was offered 
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Grrirat 


Youtu (who has a vivid remembrance of the previous day's spanking). “What a good thing it 'd be if 
we were only born like that! We could only get our ears pulled then.” 








A Chinaman’s teeth began to chat- 





stead of saying, ‘‘ Four golden-hair- 
ed little cherubs cluster round my 
hearth-stone and make sunshine for 
my home; four dainty darlings 
twine their dimpled arms around 
my neck, and kiss away the furrows 
from my brow ; four sweet childish 
voices carol —— songs from morn 
till eve, and fill  < with mel- 
ody,” remarks: “ Four tow-headed 
youngsters play ‘circus’ with my 
a le we with my 
cane; four urchins upset m 
inkstand and spill molasses where 
the carpet ought to be, but isn’t ; 
four noisy, uproarious brats, with 
noses that need—but don’t get— 
constant handkerchief, make a Ba- 
bel of my home, take a paper-weight 
to crack ‘ warnuts’ and ‘ hicky-nuts,’ 
and cry becanse there are only two 
dramaticks to each chicken, and 
two chickens a year. 


“Tis —— There are four 
of ' 


ter over the ice-cream. He buttoned 
up his jacket and swallowed anoth- 
er mouthful. That settled it. He 
jumped up from the table and start- 
ed to where the sun could shine on 
him, exclaiming, ‘‘ Whoopee! Plen- 
ty gf reese ubbe! No cookee 
nuff! Fileeze all same like ice-stom- 
achacheypakey.” 


—_—_—_—_— 

A very Greepy Bor—One who 
recently took the measles from his 
little sister. 
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‘em: 
Thank goodness there are no 
more of ’em!'” 


_—_—_p_— 

In a town of Massachusetts there 
are three churches, the minister of 
each of which rejoices in the name 


of Wright. One lives in the up 
of the town, one in the leven, 





people have dubbed them as “U: 
wright,” “ Downwright,” and “ Mill- 
wright.” : 

A thi toper in a bar-room flun 
down hie ton cents and then fill 
his glass to the brim with whiskey. 
“Hold on!” exclaimed the bar- 
tender, in —_ astonishment; 
“there is a 


> 
They were a ingyou couple, 

e Chinese de- 
t in the great Exhibition. 
curiously at the 


7 
“Why, returned she, with as- 
tonishment ; oon look to 


be over thirty, do 





Designs are wanted for— 

A set of artificial teeth for the 
mouth of the Mississippi. 

A new mattress for the bed of the 
North River. . 
aA clothes prop for the equinoctial 

e. 


A saddle for a nightmare. 

A pair of oars for a butter boat. 

A lid for a Christmas-box. 

A bonnet and a chignon for the 
head of Katahdin. 

A slipper for the foot of Mount 
Washington. 

An immense pen to rule railway 
lines. 


A kid glove for a hand at whist, 
A bridle for a clothes-horse. 

A cork for a bottle-jack. 

A steam-saw to cut sunbeams. 





_———— 
Movine For A New Triar—Court- 
ing a second wife. 


——__————— 

Those three Chinamen who took 
a water-melon home and cooked it, 
say that they feel able to worry along 
on rice a short time longer, without 
fooling with any more new-fangled 
arrangements in the vegetable ne. 
—< »____ 


The extreme height of misery is a 
small boy with a new pair of boots 
and no mud puddle. 

> 

“ See that poor little baby !” said 
one lady to another, standing in 
front of a store window the other 
day. ‘Its cruel Hindoo mother is 
setting it afloat on the Ganges in 
accordance with a pagan custom.” 

“Oh, how can she be so heart- 


A PRETTY HOW-DE-DO. less 2” 


Aunt Perttna’s Bep-Quitt ts RETURNED as Not 
Omnes. “ Not sootable, indeed !—not sootable ! 


SuiTaBLe son ExurIBITION AT THE CENTENNIAL. ths fading OF the lnteet “arth 
My ’pinion is, that show will be a failure.” Pharaoh’s daughter. 











